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QUEEN VICTORIA. 

UEEN VICTORIA ascended the throne of 

Great Britain on the 20th of June, 1837, 
apd has thus completed her forty-sixth year of 
sovereignty. She has already passed, by more 
than a year, the time during which Elizabeth, her 
greatest predecessor, wore the crown of England, 
and has reigned longer than any English sov- 
ereign except Henry IIL, Edward III., and George 
III. During this long reign what a transformation 
of England has taken place!—what changes in 
manners, what revolutions in politics! Fifty years 
ago a few great families still presumed to guide 
the destinies of the country; the people had not 
yet known how to make themselves heard ; educa- 
tion was restricted to the more fortunate classes. 
The England which King William IV. left to his 
young niece was not the England we know now— 
the England of the ballot-box and of compulsory 
education. King William was the last of the 
sovereigns to retain a belief in personal govern- 
ment, and to claim the right of dismissing his 
ministers “when he pleased and because he 
pleased.” Victoria from her accession to this 
hour has shown that she understands the first 
duty of a constitutional sovereign—the duty of 
subordinating her own personal preferences to 
the publie good. It is impossible for us who live 
in this age to fully grasp it in all its significance, 
It 
is posterity alone—shall we say a hundred years 
hence ?—which can judge of the marvels of the 
Victorian age. Distance not only lends enchant- 
ment to the view, but gives the only true stand- 
point for a view. As Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing, herself one of the brightest lights of the 
Victorian age, aptly says: 


ind form a comprehensive idea of the whole. 


“ Every age, 
Through being beheld too close, is ill discerned 
$y those who have not lived past it. We'll suppose 
Mount Athos carved, as Persian Xerxes schemed, 
To some colossal statue of a man; 
The peasants, gathering brush-wood in his ear, 
Had guessed as little of any human form 
Up there as would a flock of browsing goats; 
They'd have, in fact, to travel ten miles off 
Or ere the giant image broke upon them, 
Full human profile, nose and chin distinct, 
Mouth muttering rhythms of silence up the sky, 
And fed at evening with the blood of suns, 
Grand torso, hand that flung perpetually 
The largesse of a silver river down 
To all the country pastures. "Tis ever thus 
With times we live in—evermore too great 
To be apprehended near.” 


We too can only see in part, but we see enough to 
say that the Victorian reign has witnessed prog- 
ress,rapid and general beyond all that history tells 
us of, in art, science, and literature, in the growth 
of freedom, political and intellectual, in the diffu- 
sion of culture and the elevation of mankind. It 
has been a reign of peace, for the wars which have 
been waged have lain outside the circle of Eu- 
ropean life, and have had no effect, like the wars 
of the early part of this century, on civilization 
at large. The Crimean war has left merely a 
memory; the wars in Abyssinia, Afghanistan, 
and South Africa were flying expeditions; the 
suppression of the Indian mutiny was a defensive 
operation. 

We have said that the Queen has uniformly 
given way to the demands of the people, but it 
must not be supposed that her personal influ- 
ence has not been widely felt. The general 
reformation of morals in the court and society 


is her work. George IV. has been called a 
Charles Il. without his talent, William IV. a 


Frederick William of Prussia without his gen- 
ius, and the society with which they loved to sur- 
round themselves had, to quote Justin McCarthy’s 
words, “a full flavor, to put it in the mildest way, 
such as a decent tap-room would hardly exhibit 
to-day.” England can never be too grateful for 
the example of Queen Victoria, and for the reso- 
Jute manner in which she has discountenanced not 
only vice, but frivolity of every kind. Earnest, 
simple in her tastes, fond of art, she has been a 
model of high thinking and plain living to all her 
subjects, and the gross immoralities, the frequent 
scandals, the coarse speech and action of previous 
reigns, vanished before the blameless lives of the 
Queen and her hasband, and the sincere way in 
which they discharged their family duties. Of 
late years, unfortunately, the court of the Prince 
of Wales has furnished matter for ill-natured 
gossip, but for this he must be held responsible, 
not the widowed lady whom the loss of the hus- 
band of her youth and her heavy domestic sor- 
rows have compelled into comparative seclusion, 
The fierce white light that beats upon a throne 
may have revealed in the Queen defects which 
would have remained unnoticed in one less bigh- 
ly placed, but it has also revealed her as earnest, 
conscientious, and laborious ; as a devoted mother 
und a loving wife, as well as a wise sovereign ; 
in a word, as what is higher than a great lady, a 
noble woman. Perhaps, too, we may assign to 
the Queen’s personal influence some degree of 
the wider appreciation of art, the development of 
musical culture, and the search for beauty in all 
its forms which is displayed in England. If 
there is ever an English school of music or an 
English school of painting, it will trace its origin 
to the Victorian age. In literature as well as 
art the reign of Queen Victoria stands out in 
English history as distinctly as that of Elizabeth. 
The present sovereign of England has not per- 
haps a Shakspeare among her poets or a Bacon 
among her philosophers, but she has names sec- 
ond to these alone, 

When Victoria was crowned, Scott and Byron 
were dead, Wordsworth had done his work, 
Southey was beginning to be forgotten. With 
her reign rose the song of Tennyson, with its 
combination of melody, beauty of description, 
grace of form, and refinement of thought, as well 
as the noble poems of Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing, together with those of Robert Browning, with 
their psychological analysis, pathos, humor, and 
emotion, to be succeeded by a new school of po- 
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ets, headed by Rossetti, Morris, and Swinburne, 
that gives utterance to the deep unrest which al- 
ways characterizes:an age of progress. Widely 
as these poets differ, they all bear a stamp of the 
modern age in their literal fidelity and truth in 
depicting nature. If this modern spirit which 
distinguishes the Victorian age can be defined, 
it may be defined as original observation, as the 
spirit that takes nothing for granted and accepts 
nothing from tradition, that looks with its own 
eyes and speaks with its own lips. It is this 
that makes Carlyle and Ruskin teachers unlike 
any that have gone before, and that makes writers 
so dissimilar as Dickens, Thackeray, and George 
Eliot, Reade, Trollope, Black, and Hardy, equally 
removed from the romantic school of Scott, with 
its brilliant generalizations. It is this spirit, too, 
which has given us history like the glowing 
sketches of Macaulay and Froude, and the prac- 
tical school of Freeman and Green. But what 
will be forever the glory of the Victorian age is 
its philosophy. The names of Darwin and Hux- 
ley, Tyndall and Herbert Spencer, mark an epoch 
in the history of speculation and of science which 
is far from being closed. The reign of Victoria 
is likewise marked by a new school of statesmen, 
of which Peel and Palmerston, Russell and Aber- 
deen, belong to the early period, and Disraeli, 
Gladstone, and Bright to the later, all men who 
have cast aside the old maxims of statecraft, 
and inaugurated a new régime. If we were 
thrust back fifty years, how strange would the 
England of William IV. seem! No railroads, 
no transatlantic steamers, no telegraphs, no cheap 
newspapers! It is since Victoria came to the 
throne that the practical application of most of 
the great discoveries of modern civilization was 
made in England. It was only in 1838 that 
Rowland Hill gave the world the greatest boon of 
all—cheap postage. These things have changed 
the conditions of human life so as to make the 
Victorian history quite distinct from that of any 
preceding period. 

The remarkably fine portrait of Queen Victoria 
which appears on our front page is copied from 
a recent picture. 
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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


AN OFFER TO YOUNG AMERICAN ARTISTS, 

For the best original drawing to illustrate 
ALFreD Domett’s “ Christmas Hymn”—the draw- 
ing to be suitable for publication in Harrer’s 
MaGazink, and to be the exclusive work of 
American artist not over twenty-five years 
age — Messrs. Harper & Broruers offer an 
award of THREE THOUSAND DOLLARS, 
upon the honorable understanding that the sue- 
cessful competitor shall use the same for the pros- 
ecution of art study in one or more of the best 
American schools, including also a sojourn abroad 
of at least six months for the study of the old mas- 
ters. The award will be paid in such installments 
and at such times as shall best suit the convenience 
of the recipient for the purposes spe cified. 

The drawings must be received by Messrs. 
Harper & Brorners not later than August 1, 
1883, addressed “ Art Competition, Harper’s Mag- 
azine, Franklin Square, New York”; and each 
must be designated by an assumed name or motto, 
which should also be given, together with the real 
name, age, and residence of the artist, in a sealed 
envelope accompanying the drawings, and not to be 
opened until the result of the competition shall have 
been determined, The name of the successful com- 
petitor will not be publicly announced until the pub- 
lication of the drawing. 

Mr. R. Swarn Girrorp, N.A.; Mr. F. D. Mitver, 
A.N.A.; and Mr. Cuartes Parsons, A.N.A., Su 
perintendent of the Art Department, Harrer & 
Broruers, will act as judges of the competition. 

It is intended to engrave the successful drawing 
as one page for Harper’s Macazine of December, 
1883; and should other drawings submitted be 
Sound suitable, second, third, and fourth awards 
will be made, as follows: one page Harprr’s 
WEEKLY, $300 ; one page Harprr’s Bazar, $200; 
one page Harver’s Youne Propre, $100. 

If the judges should decide that no one of the 
drawings is suitable, Messrs. Harper & Brorners 
reserve the right to extend the limit of time and re- 
open the competition, 

Two Christmas Hymns by Atrrep Domett 
have been published. That published in 1837 is 
the one for the illustration of which artists are in- 
vited to compete, and a printed copy of it will be 
sent on application to 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN Square, New York. 
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IN SUMMER HEATS. 

ERTAINLY the human race is composed 

of inconsistent atoms, and nowhere is it 
better shown than in the matter of climates 
and temperatures. Whatever temperature 
we have is the one we longed for till we 
obtained it, and the one we long to be rid 
of now we have it. All the interminable 
cold spring months we grumbled at the de- 
lay of the summer; and the moment the 
summer comes we discover that there is no 
discomfort equal to that of hot weather. 
When the bare and rattling boughs of the 
February trees looked as if life were dead 
within the planet, and it would be impossi- 
ble for any solar or stellar force ever to 
clothe those branches in living green again ; 





when the snow-bank under the back fence | 





refused to budge before the chill sun, the 
grass looked doubtful and the late sunset 
chill; when we found the first frail shiver- 
ing March hepatica, and nearly caught our 
deaths gathering May-flowers in the damp 
dark May woods—all that time, indeed, we 
looked forward with a sort of hopeful rap- 
ture to the hour when we should discard 
flannels, sit out-doors of an evening, sleep 
in the woods if we wished, watch the stars 
burn like sparks of the eternal fervent heat, 
see the world overflow with flowers, and 
feel the pulse of its vital warmth. And 
now we have it, and woe worth the day! 
We do not exclaim with Hamlet, “O that 
this too, too solid flesh would melt, thaw, 
and resolve itself into a dew”—we are 
mightily afraid it will! 

The winter long it is not impossible to 
protect ourselves from the frigid tempera- 
ture and keep ourselves warm with woollen 
clothing, extra wraps, fires, and exercise ; 
even the little houseless vagrant has learn- 
ed that there is warmth in a newspaper, 
and an old door is almost as good as a blank- 
et where there is no blanket to be had; 
but what is there to protect us from the 
fervent heats when the dogstar rules the 
heavens and the sun smites with pitiless ar- 
rows? Neither wooden roofs nor stone 
walls are sufficient, neither umbrellas nor 
fans nor cold baths are of avail; unless we 
go and sit down-cellar there is no help for 
us; and if we do go down into that region 
of dark and pleasant chill there will follow 
on that unhealthy cooling the more unnat- 
ural heat of mighty fevers, before which the 
summer heats pale their ineffectual fires. 

We take it, then, as best we may; those 
of us in slight array secluded in upper re- 
gions of the sleeping- rooms; those of us, 
presentable as limp ruffles and moist crimps 
will allow, on the piazzas, the fans drop- 
ping from tired hands while we degenerate- 
ly long for East Indian punkas and slaves 
to wave them, conscious that a continuance 
of the savage heat would soon remand us 
ourselves to a savage condition. Yet it is 
singular how, sitting at our ease, compara- 
tively speaking, remote from fires or sun, 
motionless as we choose,in our cool lawns 
and linens, we do not suffer ourselves to be 
disturbed by much remembrance of those in 
less fortunate estate, and do not so far heat 
ourselves as to let our thoughts roam for a 
moment into so frightful a spot as the kitch- 
ens with their coal fires, where the kitchen- 
girls swelter like men in the furnace-room 
of a steam-ship, or at the bottom of a mine. 
And again it is singular, with all our right 
to do so, to think how composedly we wear 
the sheer muslins whose transparent and 
unwrinkled folds have been made so through 
the sweat of the brow over board and flat- 
irons, and how unregardfully we soil and 
tumble and crush them, our consciences 
clear because we pay for the work and the 
worker needs the pay; as if, in real verity, 
there were money enough ip the world to 








pay one for enduring such teasing distress | 


as a hot laundry and a hot ironing-table 
and a hot flat-iron on a hot day, when the 
soul in that blistering atmosphere must 
seem to melt out of the body. Sad for the 
world that there are people who need mon- 
ey so badly that they are glad to have such 
work to do, and well for the worker and for 
the wearer that too much pity for pitiable 
condition does not abolish the opportunity of 
the laundress by interfering with her gain- 
ing a livelihood, or her employers wearing 
comfortable garments. Nor do we trouble 
ourselves, as we loll back in our carriages, 
about the fact that we are still and at rest 
with the pleasant airs made by motion blow- 
ing in our faces, we who gird in the heat 
at an eyeglass string about our throats, 
and that the horses clothed in harness trot 
briskly in full sunshine without a parasol. 
How in the world are we to stop and think 
of sach things? We should all become 
eremites and ascetics, and there would be 
no pleasuis eft in life. 

It is a sorry fact, in truth, that we can 
not look too many of our pleasures fairly 
in the face, and all there is for us to do is 
to close our eyes to whatever is not plea- 
sant, and go our ways in peace, as much 
peace, that is, as the thermometer at 95°, 
and its satellite swarm of flies, millers, and 
mosquitoes, will let us have. 

But, after all, when we have got the de- 
sire of our hearts, hot weather, and when 
we have again got the desire of our hearts 
and lost it in cool weather, we recur in our 
minds with an unaccountable degree of 
pleasure to that season of summer heat, 
with its blossoming and expanding atimos- 
phere, with its season of freedom and large- 
ness in which we felt as though we were a 
part of all out-doors, its sense of the im- 
mense wealth and richness and creative 
power of the universe, when even the stars 
of the summer night seemed like blossoms 
upon the tree of life, and we imagine that 
all the rest of the year our natures stood 
still, but in these summer heats grew and 
ripened as the corn grows in the sun. 


WINDOW-SHADES. 


ATURE never intended that windows 

should be furnished with window- 
shades. This is shown by the fact that she 
has made men, as a rule, taller than women. 
The housewife always draws up the shades 
to such a height that she can easily see 
out of a window when she stands upright. 
When, however, a man tries to look out of 
the window he finds that the lower edge 
of the shade, which extends to his chin, in- 
terferes with his vision. He must either 
bend himself into a painful and awkward 
position in order to look under the shade, or 
he must draw it up a little higher. In the 
former case he is dissatisfied with the house- 
wife, and in the latter case she is dissatisfied 
with him, Hence arise constant and de- 
plorable differences between man and wife 
or mother and son. To suppose that Nature 
ever designed that the act of looking ont 
of a window should inevitably produce do- 
mestic discord is to do Nature a great in- 
justice. 

Since it is thus sure to be flying in the face 
of Nature to furnish windows with shades, 
we need not wonder that the attempt is 
never satisfactory. It is a well-known fact 
that a style of window-shade which per- 
fectly fulfills the purpose for which window- 
shades are designed has never yet been in- 
vented, and—in view of the essentially un- 
natural character of the window-shade—it 
is safe to say that it never will be invented. 
The existing window-shades may all be in- 
cluded in one or another of three distinet 
classes, and of these it is difficult to say 
which is the worst. 

The most widely diffused of all kinds of 
window-shades is that which is raised or 
lowered by means of a halyard. There is a 
small wheel on one end of the roller of the 
shade, and around this runs an endless cord, 
which also runs around another and smaller 
wheel placed on the side of the window 
casement, within easy reach of the hand. 
By pulling this cord the roller is revolved, 
and the shade is wound around it. Theo- 
retically this style of shade ought to work 
in a perfectly satisfactory way. Practically 
it works in a way that is simply maddening. 

No matter how carefully the shade may 
be attached to the roller and the cord may 
be adjusted to the wheels, the shade will 
often persist in rolling itself in an irregular 
way around the roller when the cord is pull- 
ed. As this not only causes the shade to 
rise in a way usually described by the house- 
wife as “all cattycornered,” but also fills it 
with creases, the shade must be lowered, and 
the attempt to draw it up smoothly renew- 
ed. This is the moment when either the 
cord breaks or slips from the wheels, the 
shade thereupon falling with startling ra- 
pidity, and of course completely covering 
the window until the cord is re-adjusted. 
Frequently the roller slips out of its socket 
without the slightest justification, and falls 
on the head or hands of the unfortunate 
person who has ventured to meddle with 
the shade. In these circumstances the step- 


| ladder must be brought, and the roller re- 





stored to its socket by some one mounted 
on the perilous upper step of the ladder. 
When this has to be done almost daily, it 
becomes wearisome, and leads to a determi- 
nation on the part of the owner of the win- 
dow-shade to try some other system of rais- 
ing and lowering it. 

In most cases those who have discarded 
the wheel-and-cord shade have adopted the 
patent shade, which is drawn up by a con- 
cealed spring. ‘The man or woman who bas 
obtained complete control of this kind of 
shade and made it obedient to his or her 
will does not live. To run this shade it 
must first be pulled downward, and then 
suddenly released, when it ought to rise of 
its own accord to the desired height. What 
actually does follow the preliminary down- 
ward pull depends upon circumstances. If 
a person desires to draw the shade down- 
ward so as to secure complete privacy, it in- 
variably happens that the shade, the in- 
stant it is released, flies with lightning 
swiftness to the top of the window, leaving 
the room open to the gaze of the outer 
world. If, on the other hand, it is desired 
te raise the shade, it steadily refuses to as- 
cend, but the more it is pulled downward, 
the more inexorably it covers the window. 
Thousands of persons, who, on going to bed, 
have wished to draw up the window-shade 
so as freely to admit the air from the open 
window, have struggled during the entire 
early part of the night with the obstinacy 
of the patent shade, and have finally been 
compelled to climb upon the table in order 
to lift up the lower half of the shade, and 
to secure it with pins. The only safe way 
to handle this sort of shade is to climb on 
a step-ladder, and to revolve the roller by 
hand, without paying the slightest regard 
to the patent spring mechanism. It is, how- 
ever, inconvenient to furnish every room 
with a step-ladder, and most persons prefer 
to suffer from tae malevolence and obstina- 
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cy of the window-shade rather than to re- 
sort to such extreme measures. 

Finally, there is the variety of window- 
shade the roller of which is in the middle 
of the window. This combines the worst 
features of both the other classes of shades. 
It either remains tightly coiled around the 
roller, or it spreads itself all over the win- 
dow. In neither case will it obey the wish- 
es of its owner. The only thing really ac- 
complished by the introduction of this 
shade has been to fill our lunatic asylums, 
and to promote the breakage of the third 
commandment. 

Were we wise we would give up the ef- 
fort to supply windows with shades. Blinds 
and curtains are all that we need, and it is 
the height of folly to render ourselves 
wretched by struggling with shades that 
we do not need, and that can never satis- 
fy us. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
LACE MANTLES, ETC. 


=, has seldom been a summer when man- 
tles were so little used, but there are always 
many ladies who do not drive or walk in the 
street without something over the shoulders, and 
for these there must be lace capes, fichus, and 
mantles for the midsummer months. 
ladies the shoulder cape is the fashionable sum- 
mer garment. This is made of black French lace 
or of white Oriental net, and is trimmed around 
the neck and lower edge with a thick ruche of 
lace. This cape is round, and extends to the el- 
bows, but is made with side pieces that are slight- 
ly gathered over the top of the arm to give a 
high-shouldered effect. Figured lace on Brussels 
net, with the figures beaded on the outlines with 
cut jet, is also used for these shoulder capes, and 
for mantles of scarf shape, or of the visite shape 
with square sleeves. Very large fichus of black 
French lace are made by the modistes to serve 
as mantles. They fall low on the tournure, and 
have long tabs in front; they are edged with 
three or four ruffles of lace that have loops, ends 
and bows of satin ribbon set in them, and they 
are draped in curves on the sides by large rosettes 
of soft satin doubled. For simpler wraps there 
are three-cornered fichus of the Spanish and gui- 
pure laces in small designs with scalloped edges, 
not trimmed with ruffles, and these are adjusted 
by the wearer with some folds high above the 
shoulders, and the point falls to the waist line 
behind. A large bow of gay-colored ribbon may 
be worn at the waist in front to brighten this 
wrap. Many imported mantles are made partly 
of chenille cord, or else of the sleazy lutestring 
ribbons knotted in square or diamond-shaped 
meshes, and these are trimmed with either fringe 
or lace. Some écru Venetian guipure 
with gold threads wrought in the 
among the richest 
wide tlounce 
for these. 
One unique fancy in these mantles is to con- 
fine the gold-wrought écru guipure lace to the 
side pieces that extend high over the shoulders, 
and have éeru velvet cut from the piece for the 
back forms, and also the fronts; a fringe of écru 
chenille falls upon the flounce of écru lace that 
trims the neck and edge. Colored satin linings 
are prepared for both écru and black lace man- 
tles, and for the beaded grenadines and those 
with velvet figures. Velvet back forms are also 
used with rich mantles of black grenadine. Red, 
green, golden brown, and écru are the colors most 
used in velvet for parts of mantles, and these are 
best adapted for driving in open carriages at New- 
port and other sea-side places, where they take 
the place of the gay Persian cloth mantles worn 
last season. Ecru camel’s-hair mantles are also 
seen trimmed with appliqué kid designs on net 
laid over brown velvety these are trimmed with 
a fine chenille fringe headed by a new feather 
ruche which is made entirely of the tip ends of 
ostrich feathers. There are also beautiful man- 
tles of black or of red China crape with the Di- 
rectoire or Byron collar of solid jets, and fringe 
like a shower of jet beads falls on a Spanish lace 
ruffle on the edge. 
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SUMMER NOVELTIES IN FABRICS. 

Persian gauze is the name given a new fabric 
for midsummer dresses. This is the finest silk 
muslin, with its white ground almost concealed 
by a dark pattern in Oriental colors and designs 
of palms, arabesques, and irregular figures like 
Dull red and blue 
shades prevail, but there are also quaint combi- 
nations of green with cream-color and rose, or 
maroon with écru. This gossamer silk is made 
up over white Surah without lace, and its only 
ornament is flot bows of ribbon, either of ivory 
white or of the prevailing color. 

The Sylphide lawns woven 
which Scotch ginghams are made are again im- 
ported. These are soft and sheer like batiste, 
and are in tartan plaids woven in miniature, but 
with each line of color preserved, and are also in 
simpler bars of a single color with white, and in 
broken irregular plaids. 

For those who prefer linen for morning dresses 
there are now excellent qualities in checks of a 
color with white that resemble Scotch ginghams, 
and are said to wash as well, These are in pin- 
head checks, larger blocks, and cross-bars of blue, 
brown, or black, with white, and the old-fashioned 
solid-colored linens of clear blue or brown are 
again in use. They are made up with many rows 
of white braid for trimming, and cost from 30 to 
40 cents a yard; they are about three-fourths of 
a yard wide. 

India foulards and pongees are the favorite 
summer silks this season, and have proved pow- 
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erful rivals to French foulards and checked silks. 
There are dark indigo blue foulards strewn with 
white rose-buds, and écru grounds with brown, 
red, or blue figures, that will make pretty dresses 
if used for the entire dress instead of being com- 
bined with another fabric. The low-priced check- 
ed silks may also serve for the entire dress, with 
a velvet collar, cuffs, and sash, and are very use- 
ful for combining with cashmeres for sea-side 
toilettes. The dark red, brown, or blue Chiné 
silks with small figures make stylish kilt skirts, 
trimmed with velvet ribbon, to wear under an 
over-dress of dark cashmere, the color of the vel- 
vet used for trimming. 

The economist who has waited until the season 
has advanced will now find bargains in the pretty 
wash goods that do not change their designs ev- 
ery year. For instance, the French and Scotch 
checked ginghams in clear blue, brown, dark red, 
or black with white are always in favor, and the 
fine qualities sold early in the season for 40 cents 
a yard may now be had for 25 cents. The pale 
blue Chambérys are reduced in price, and there 
are linen lawns with small dots or lines of color 
for 17 cents. Embroidered dress patterns in box- 
es cost a third or a half less than when the season 
opened. There are satteen, mull, batiste, and 
Chambéry dress patterns with nine yards of em- 
broidery on the selvedges for trimming, and these 
cost from $5 to $12 the dress, according to qual- 
ity and color. Blue, white, écru, and pink are the 
favorite eolors for these but those of 
brown, navy blue, and wine-color are much less 
expensive. The ready-made wash dresses are 
also much reduced in price; very neat simple 
morning suits of white Victoria lawn are sold for 
$6, while those with embroidery are $10 or $12. 
Finer suits of sheer kenting (which is linen lawn 
of pure white) are sold for $18 with tucked ruf- 
fles, and with handsome embroidery for $25; the 
embroide red Chambéry suits are $28 or $30, and 
the mulls and satteens are about the same cost. 
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NEW PARASOLS. 


Colored or stained ivory of golden brown shades 
is the novelty for the sticks of imported parasols. 
These have a knob of hammered silver, and are 
very handsome when mounted in black or other 
dark satin edged with lace or with thick fringe. 
The star parasol is another novel fancy, useful 
as a sunshade in an open carriage. It is quite 
small, and forms five points like a star instead 
of having a straight edge. Black or white Span- 
ish lace covers are made up over satin, and are 
mounted on teasel-wood sticks. There are also 
thick yet light club sticks of orange-wood, of ash, 
or of bamboo, and some of these retain the bark 
in its natural green color instead of being dress- 
ed or of polished wood. White Oriental and Va- 
lenciennes laces are cut from the piece in sepa- 
rate pointed gores to form a parasol cover, which 
is trimmed with a ruche or a ruffle of lace, and 
mounted over colored satin Surah or else over 
white satin, and trimmed with colored velvet rib- 
bons to match the trimming of the white lace 
dresses with which they are worn; apricot, peach 
blossom, or rose-color, and changeable satin lin- 
ings, are very pretty for these. Red, white, and 
black are the colors most used for brocaded satin 
parasols. Large covers of black guipure lace are 
very stylish over black satin, with a deep black 
guipure frill and a bamboo stick. The top piece 
of wood above the parasol is now very short and 
blunt. Kate Greenaway figures, either etched or 
wrought in outline stitch, are seen on one gore 
of imported parasols of pongee or other light 
silk, and sometimes a single spray of embroidery 
in Japanese style, or a monogram, is the decora- 
tion. For the country there are gay satteen par- 
asols of the material of the dress, or of écru, blue, 
or red, with a border of figures, or a small land- 
scape in each gore; there are also cretonne and 
satteen parasols of small figures—birds, bees, 
flowers, and butterflies—all over a dark blue, 
buff, or rose-colored ground. Gingham parasols 
are chosen to match the dress, or else they are 
of large blue or red blocks or plaids, to be worn 
with various dresses. The useful en-tous-cas of 
pongee, with shaded Venetian silk lining and 
thick bamboo stick, is a protection against both 
sun and shower. 


MORNING JACKETS OF MULL, SILK, ETC. 
Shirred mull, with Valenciennes lace trimming, 
is used for the daintiest morning jackets for sum- 
mer. The mull is shirred at the neck and wrist, 
and falls in pleats around the hips. Valenciennes 
insertion is then set in over the shoulders and 
down where the first dart would be in a plain 
waist; the full spaces in front between these 
rows of insertion are lengthened and made to 
form a long fichu, which is edged with Valen- 
ciennes lace. A ribbon belt passes under the 
fichu. There are three standing ruffles around 
the neck, and the coat sleeves have three sets of 
shirring near the wrists, a row of insertion, and 
two lace ruffles. Another simpler mull jacket has 
a fitted back and loose front—without darts— 
and is trimmed with square tabs separated by 
Valenciennes insertion, and edged with box-pleat- 
ed lace. Longer matinées of French nainsook 
are shirred around the neck, and have two frills 
of wide lace gathered down the front and allowed 
to droop softly. There are also very elaborate 
wrappers of white mull with a Watteau pleat 
behind, while the front has flounces of lace across 
it, and apricot-colored satin ribbon in many loops 
amid the lace. Simpler white wrappers are four 
straight breadths of white satteen gathered to a 
guimpe for a square yoke of sheer embroidered 
Swiss muslin. Thicker wrappers in the same 
Mother Hubbard fashion are of blue and red 
plaid Scotch gingham, sewed to a yoke made of 
inch-wide box-pleats, separated by rows of white 
insertion; the rolling collar and cuffs are also of 
insertion. The polka-dotted foulards also make 
pretty wrappers with the neck shirred back and 
front, and some full ruffles of inexpensive lace 
down the front. White Challi, with gay Pompa- 








dour pure is used for light woollen wrappers, 
while for those who require greater warmth there 
are zephyr flannels of pale blue, pearl gray, or 
rose-color, shirred not only at the neck and waist, 
but also near the foot in front, and the space be- 
low this last shirring forms a box-pleat shaped 
like a tassel, or else it is finished with a tassel of 
linen guipure lace. For thicker morning jackets, 
when mull will not serve, twilled silk Surah is 
used in white, écru, pink, or blue, and is trimmed 
with a gay plaid silk scarf or fichu; there are 
scarfs of the same on the sleeves, with Oriental 
lace on the neck and wrists. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConstaBLe, & Co.; Lorp & TayLor; and 
Srern Brotuers. 








PERSONAL. 


Mr. BrYant’s poetry sells now better than 
during his lifetime. Miss BRyanT receives the 
royalty on his books, besides having the five 
hundred thousand dollars he left her. She 
spends much of her time travelling in Europe. 

— Wooden trinkets made from the trees grown 
on the lands of Abbotsford, the home of Sir 
WALTER Scort, are said to be devastating the 
forests of the State of Maine. 

—The superintendence of the public schools 
in Nebraska is held by Mrs. M. M. MuNGER. 

—Monsignor Cape. is coming to lecture 
this country. 

—An extensive laboratory on Castle Hill, near 
Newport, is owned by Professor ALEXANDER 
AGASSIZ. 

—Consumption, Dr. Ferrx Oswatp says, is 
more easily cured than any other chronic dis- 
ease. He claims that all but the last stages of 
the disease can be subdued by out-door exercise. 

—The Congressional Librarian, Mr. Arns- 
WORTH SPoOFFORD, is travelling with his family 
in New York and Canada. 

—On the night of the Fourth of July Captain 
MAXWELL, of the British steam-ship Jberian, ar- 
riving in Boston Harbor at sundown, honored 
our anniversary by stationing on the yards and 
trucks men who continually burned party-col 
ored lights, and by sending up rockets and flash 
torches from the decks. 

—The arrival in New York of nearly a thou- 
sand Mormons iu one vessel speaks poorly for 
the earnestness of our government in putting 
down that rebellious and criminal association. 

—While using a telephone during a thunder- 
storm recently, WILLIAM WALTERs, of Williams- 
burg, was struck by lightning, which fact, in 
common with a number of others of a similar 
aac » Fequire $ the notice of electricians. 

J. R. DopGe, the statistician, says that 
of tl the five million shee p vearly lost in this coun- 
try the greater number are killed by dog 

—The hotel on the summit of Mount W sahlng- 
ton is kept by a lady, Mrs. J. W. DovGe. 

—Miss EvizaBetTH PEaBoDy, HAWTHORNE’S 
sister-in-law, is preparing a paper on “ Paradise 
Lost” and * Paradise Regained,”’ to read before 
the Concord School of Philosophy this summer. 

—Dr. WILLIAM PERRY, at the age of ninety- 
five, is the oldest surviving graduate of Harvard 
University. 

—A son of the artist Benjamin CHAMPNEY, 
Mr. Kensett CHAMPNEY, struck out a new line 
of emigration some five years ago by going to 
Guatemala and starting a coffee plantation in 
company with a friend. The venture now pays 
a fine profit, the ten thousand coffee trees having 
also increased to a hundred thousand. 

—Mrs. GARFIELD has been visiting Saratoga. 

—The son and namesake of Senator BuTLER, 
of South Carolina, has been appointed a cadet 
West Point. A sister of Commodore Perry, of 
Luke Erie fame, was the Jad’s grandmother. 

—Mr. Huspert HERKOMER says that America 
produces the best and grandest work in colored 
glass, so far as depth and harmony of color ure 
concerned. 

— The Baroness and Mr. Burpett-Covrts re- 
cently entertained at dinner the Rev. ParLutps 
Brooks, of Boston, in company with the Mar- 
quis and Marchioness of Salisbury, the Dean of 
Westminster, and the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

—A Miss Emerson, said to be a niece of James 
Russe_yu Lowe tL, has been attracting attention 
by the clothing of her small foot at a recent 
fancy ball of the Countess of Stanhope’s—high- 
heeled shoes of yellow Spanish velvet, the eye- 
lets for the side lacings of solid gold, the top 
studded with gems—rubies, emeralds, opals, and 
sapphires—and carrying a group of tiny gold 
chains caught in the centre by a diamond clus- 
ter pin. 

—ABRAHAM Myers, of York County, Penn- 
sylvania, is a successful hunter, although he has 
lost both arms, loading with his mouth, carry- 
ing the gun strapped to the stump of his arm, 
and pulling the trigger with his teeth. 

—Mr. MARION CRAWFORD is a Roman Catho- 
lic; he is also a fine linguist, having been born 
and brought up abroad. He intends now to 
live in Boston for a while. 

—Mrs. WILLARD has been chosen secretary of 
the temperance department of the Che vutauqu: l 
course of study, which many ladies are pursuing 
at their homes. 

—The body buried in the princely tomb at 
Weimar hitherto believed to be ScHILLer’s, 
has been discovered by Professor WELCKERS to 
be that of somebody else, the skull not corre- 
sponding to the mask of SCHILLER’s face taken 
after death 

—AxEIE Louise CarY RayMonpD has lately 
given a free bed for one year to the Maine Hos- 
pital. 

—Lord RANDOLPH CHURCHILL is a lover of 
chess, Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE plays croquet 
skillfully, and Lord SaLisBpury dotes on the 
medieval tennis. 

—The widow of the inventor of the Palliser 
gun, Lady PaLiser, has been granted a pension 
of $750. 

—A beautiful drawing of ANDREA DEL Sar- 
To’s picture which inspired ROBERT BROWNING 
with his poem of that name was given him by 
the seven Browning Societies on his birthday. 

—An acre of good fishiug ground will yield 
more food in a week than an acre of the best 
land will yield ina year, says Professor HUXLEY. 

—At the marriage of Mr. Ropert Grant, the 
author of The Little Tin Gods on Wheels, The 
Frivolous Girl, etc., to the daughter of Sir ALEX- 
ANDER TULLOCK GALT, the service was perform- 
ed by Bishop HeLmutH, the Bishop of Huron, 
and the Dean of Montreal. The bride wore a 
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white-watered silk train, with white satin pet- 
ticoat, orange flowers, and pearls. The ushers 
were of Boston and Cambridge “ blue blood’’— 
GUILD, Ware, Gray, BurNetTT, LYMAN, PRINCE, 
WALKER, and WHEELWKIGHT, the latter the au- 
thor of Rollo in Cambridge, and several of the 
extravaganzas in Mr. GeorRGE RIDDLR’s reper- 
toire. 

—Professor TYNDALL has retired from the po- 
sition he has long held as scientific adviser to 
Trinity House, in consequence of his belief that 
the light-houses could be more cheaply illumi- 
nated, and the Chief Engineer’s clinging to an 
invention of his own, and packing a commission 
to decide in his favor. 

—It is expected that next year Mr. WHIstLerR 
will send to America his famous white and yel- 
low exhibition. 

—Ernest LONGFELLOW is 
piously a collection of some 
his father’s, and publish them 

—The English potter, Mr. MeakIn, his 
magnificent country-seat was built entirely with 
American money. 

—Our minister to Italy, Mr. Astor, 
public addresses in the Italian tongue 

—Lord Chief Justice CoLERtDGE made a very 
pretty remark at the dinner lately given to HEN- 
RY IRVING, when he said that the pain of part- 
ing with the American colonies had been follow- 
ed by pride in their magnificent results, and the 
yet greater expectations of their future 

—Beyond his gray hair, Joun Brieut shows 
hardly any trace of time. 

CHARLES, a son of the 


to illustrate co 
twenty poems of 


savs 


makes his 


late Sipney Lanier, 


has taken honors at his school in Baltimore, 
seoring the highest rank in scholarship ever 
marked there 

Mr. RuskKIN has late ly announced that seven 
years is the orthodox time for a courtship to 
last. 

JOHANN STRAUSS, whose first wife was the 
famous singer Jetty Trerrz, has been three 
times married, and not being able to obtain a 
divoree from his second wife as a Catholic and 
Austrian, but being obliged to convert himself 


and take out naturalization as 
ary in order to marry a Hebrew 


to Protestantism 
a citizen of Hung 


widow, who, in her turn, had to become a Chris- 
tian, he now finds himself an Austrian Catholic 
changed to a Hungarian Protestant, step-father 
to a little Jew boy, and about to return to the 
Austrian nationality and the true faith. 

—The son-in-law of GARIBALDI, General Can- 
Zz10, has taken the sword of La Tour p’Avu- 
VERGNE, the famous republican hero, which was 





given to GARIBAL pI after the Sicilian campaign, 
to Paris, in order to return it to the Municipal 
Council there. 

—JOuN BriGut alludes often in his speeches 
to children, and makes many quotations from 
the poets. 

—There is hardly any book of note published 
which the Queen does not look over. She is 
particularly fond of George Eliot’s novels, and 
keeps a set of them at hand. One of her ladies- 
in-waiting reads the newspapers, and marks such 
passages as she thinks will interest the Queen 

—At the sale of the effects of Mr. McQouGa.r, 
of Emma Mine fume, was a dressing-case origi- 
nally manufactured for a gentleman at a cost of 
nearly seven thousand dollars, in view of 
marriage to a young lady who presently jilted 
him for a coronet. It sold for five hundred. 

—MunkKacsy, the artist, was apprenticed to 
a trunk-maker at the of nine, and used to 
cover the trunks with pictures desigued by him- 
self. 

—The fellow-convicts of Prince KRAPOTKINE 
are instructed by him in geometry, algebra, and 
cosmography. 

—A movement is 
Congress to give Mrs. MEIKLEHAM, JEFFERSON’S 
granddaughter, the same pension given to the 
families of other deceased Presidents, namely, 
five thousand dollars. 

—A sister of OFFENBACH, Mrs. Maas, has lived 
in Galveston, Texas, for many years. 

—Mr. Frank SANBORN, prominent in Massa- 
chusetts affairs, is a very tall, very thin, and very 
handsome man of about fifty years; he has black 
eyes, thick dark hair, and a high color. His 
manner is most kindly and benignant. 
ARTHUR SULLIVAN is in delicate 
at ¢ seieieds 

—The oldest living alumnus of Bowdoin Col- 
lege is Hon. JosepH Mussey, of Portland, Maine, 
in his ninety-third year, having graduated seven- 
ty-four years ayo. 

—RaPHAEL’s ‘‘Apolloand Marsyas,”’ for which 
the late Mr. Morris Moors, of Rome, paid a lit- 
tle Jess than four hundred dollars, was lately 
bought by the Louvre for forty thousand dol- 
lars. It has been disputed that it is a veritable 
Raphael. It measures tifteen by eleven inches. 
Its ownership has been traced back only to 1787. 

—The astonishment of the Russians was great 
when they found out that the quiet-looking man 
in the gray ulster, at the Moscow 
was the victor of Tel-el-Kebir. 

—Mr. Howe .Ls returns to America by way of 
Quebee ; he has family ties in Canada. 

—Tie discovery is announced by a member of 
the French Academy of Sciences, M. Bow.ey, 
that garlic is a sure cure for hydrophobia. 

—The Prince of Mantua and Montserrat lives 
in a two-hundred-and-fifty-dollar house on El- 
gin Road, London, and has proposed to found a 
Welsh university, on conditions, with three 
quarters of a million pounds; but it is 
pected that he is feeble-minded, and his wealth 
visionary. 
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—The daughters of the Mayor of Ludlow, 
Kentucky, went, with the assistance of several 
of the aldermen, one night, to rescue their fa- 
ther from the wiles of the widow RoGcers. The 


Mayor fled, but the widow was captured by rea- 
son of overpowering intoxication. She was ar- 
raigned next day before the Mayor, in lieu of 
any other justice, and although the evidence 
wis as overpowering as the intoxication, 
Honor gallantly acquitted the lady. 

—Madame SemBRICH uses her mother’s name, 
her own name being MARCELLINE KOCHANSKI. 
Her father was a wandering musician who taught 
himself the violin, and learned the technique of 
the piano on a series of wooden keys of his own 
construction, in default of an instrument. 
was born in a Galician village, and taught to play 
at four, but did not dream of cultivating her 
voice till she was sixteen. Professor STENGEL 
was at the expense of her instrumental educa- 
tion. She made her début at Athens six ye 
ago, and scored the success which bas given 
her her present rank in 1880 at Covent Garden, 
Loudon. 
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Folding-Screen. 

NHIS is worked in silks and 
T crewels of natural coloring 
on satin or velvet background. 
This and the standard screen 
Fig. 1 are frequently used in 
the same room when a certain 
degree of uniformity is desired. 
Such an effect adds to the feel- 
ing of thoroughness in a room, 
as it shows that one idea has 
governed the mind of the own- 
er, and this idea not that of 
an upholsterer either. Similar 
panels may also enter into the 
composition of such a room, 
which would be especially ap- 
propriate in a country home. 





‘Standard Fire-Screens. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
J hye pretty screen Fig. 1 may 
be worked on satin of any 
color that may be preferred, in 
brilliant lustrous silks and gold 
thread. 

For the effective screen Fig. 2 
the canes are worked in gold 
thread, leaves outlined only in 
green silk, birds with pink, blue, 
gray, or crimson and 
brown backs, to suit the ground 
color. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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DOMESTIC SERVICE 
IN ENGLAND. 
said 


° much is 
KO about the inefficiency of 


servants in America, that per 

haps it may be as well to consider the duties and conduct of the | 
same class in England. 
deplore the old times, when, according to all accounts, servants 
must have been absolutely perfect; yet an American could find 
little to complain of in English domestic management. The one 
fault I found was that each servant desired to keep too strictly to | 
his or her department, There are certain things the cook “ must | 
not” be asked to do, and the same feeling extends throughout the 
house. A general servant is rather difficult to find who is reliable, 
yet when found the amount of work she is capable of is surpris- | 


‘hee 
ing. 


nowadays 


Even there mistresses are beginning to | 


Washing is almost invariably done out of the town houses, | 


; Stier ; : 
and I never heard of an English cook who did anything of the | 


kind. Wages are higher now than formerly, A good cook—I am 
not speaking of a chef, but a cook capable of “ getting up” a nice 
dinner, with an entrée or so, and an elaborate dessert—will com- 
mand from twenty to thirty pounds a year, besides her beer-money ; 
but a very good plain cook is always to be found for about eighteen 
pounds, The work is entirely confined to the kitchen, over which 






































Fie. 1.—STANDARD FIRE-SCREEN.—From tur Sovru 
Kensinoton Royat Scnoot or Art Negpie-Worx. 
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FOLDING-SCREEN.—From tur Souru Kensington Royat Souoo, or Ant Neepie-Work. 


she rules usually with a wholesome severity, and as few households 
lack a small room devoted to the servants’ use for meals, ete., she 
rarely encourages visits. As there are no hot breads to be made, 
no cake, and no elaborate dishes for breakfast, it is no wonder 
that an English cook has time for tempting luncheons and dinners, 
and where she excels is usually in réchanffés of a dainty sort. No 
waste is ever allowed in an English kitchen, and it is a clearly 
understood thing between mistress and maid. Do we not remem- 
ber in Mrs. Oliphant’s fascinating story Miss Marjoribanks, Lu- 
cilla’s feeling of security that no one of her neighbors could entice 
away her excellent cook, as she would not have the amount of 
“gravy beef” she used questioned? And here I might mention 
that in English cooking the “stocks” are considered very care- 
fully, and, as any housekeeper knows, their value when well pre- 
pared is unlimited, A lady of wealth, who presided over a house- 
hold containing four in family and ten servants, told me that she 
regularly limited her cook in her weekly expenditure, demanding 
an account-book to be as carefully kept by her as if it was a 
tradesman’s. “I never lock up anything,” she said; “ but 
Mrs. Green knows she can only spend just so much at 
each shop.” As Lady *s table was quite famous for 
its cooking and liberality, we knew that this plan worked 
well. I was surprised to find in many simple households 
that a kitchen-maid was employed, since with us such an 
adjunct is rarely considered necessary ; but it was explain- 

ed by the fact that these girls come for very low wages, 
their object being to learn cooking. Thus any English 
servant professing to be a good cook has probably served 

a careful apprenticeship under some experienced person. 

Another student of his trade in many even small house- 
holds is the “ buttons,” or page, and it is remarkable how 
much skillful work a boy of fourteen can accomplish, es- 
pecially if he is under a man-servant. He runs all the 
errands, cleans the boots and various pieces of silver, 
helps in the dining-room in various ways, and when there 
is no man-servant, answers the front door, Such a boy 
usually comes for his clothes and five or six pounds a year. 
He expects to develop into a footman, and finally a but- 
ler, and so when such a servant is engaged his employer 
knows that he has thoroughly learned his craft. Men- 
servants in an English household are at once the most 
and the least satisfactory, for while they do their work as 
a rule to perfection, yet they are apt to limit their duties 
to a small circle. I have seen four men-servants in a 
family of seven people, and while they certainly worked 
to perfection, they seemed to me to be quite two too many 
for the most exacting person. The valet is no doubt the 
most useful person, but where no regular “ gentleman’s 
man” is kept, one of the men-servants in the house always 
performs his duties. 

The house-maid is expected to understand the care of 
rooms and staircases thoroughly, and never have I seen 
house-work more beautifully performed than in England. 
Not only must she know her household duties, but she 
always “attends” any lady guest who comes without a 
maid of her own, packs and unpacks her trunks, “lays 
out” her dresses for each occasion, and in a general way 
enacts the part of lady’s-maid. Being in an English 
country house at one time without a servant of my own, I 
was surprised Ly tho exquisite skill with which a young 
woman waited upon me. My trunks had been carried up- 
stairs while I was taking five-o’clock tea in the drawing- 
room. It was my first English country visit, and I was a 
little surprised by being asked for my keys. When, half 
an hour later, I went to my room to dress for dinner, I 
found a tidy young woman in the dressing-room carefully 
arranging all my small belongings on the table, my dress- 
es, ete., being all put in the wardrobe and drawers with 
much particularity. Ihad only to designate what I would 
wear for dinner, and she produced the articles as prompt- 
ly as though she had been familiar with them always. 
Before I left I was a little worried lest I was taking the 
time of one of the ladies’-maids, and I asked my young 
person if she was not needed elsewhere. “Oh no, ma’am,” 
she answered; “I’m one of the house-maids.” And so it 
was; but she was expected to know enough of the duties 
of a regular lady’s-maid to be able to attend upon guests. 
In this household I think fifteen servants were employed, 
but it was a good-sized country house, and during the au- 
tumn fullofcompany. My hostess told me there would then 
be work enough for four or five more. Whenever I came 
in contact with any servants in any house in England, I 
noticed how entircly well-bred their manner was; how 
free from the least boldness or rudeness; and as for a 
disrespectful word, it is, I may say, never uttered, A nice 
maid of my own explained this very prettily. ‘“ You see, 
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ma’am,” she said, quietly, “a 
servant who doesn’t treat other 
people with respect can’t ex- 
pect to be treated with any her- 
self; and if I was to forget my- 
self and be rude to you, ma’am, 
I wouldn’t complain if you'd be 
rude to me.” This same girl 
after visiting America felt per- 
fectly bewildered by the free- 
dom of manner among servants 
there, and what puzzled her the 
most was that they should con- 
sider themselves “demeaned” 
in any way by household serv- 
ice. In England a_ servant 
learns her work as she would 
any other trade, and dignifies it 
by the perfect way in which it is 
performed. Moreover, she con- 
siders the household in which 
she lives as constituting her 
own home, and tries to feel her- 
self part of the family. This 
young girl was completely be- 
wildered by hearing servants in 
America talk so coolly of leav- 
ing their places, discuss the 
family, whether they would or 
would not stay, precisely as if 
only business entered into the 
saleulation. “Then where are 
their homes, ma’am ?” was her 
exclamation. 

The servant whose work is 
probably the least understood 
or appreciated in America is 
the lady’s-maid. Such a one is 
usually considered merely as a 
luxury, and perhaps a useless 
one. Yet in reality no servant 
can be more useful. A young 
English lady of rank but very 
moderate means told me that she considered her maid a direct 
saving of so many pounds a year, taking even her board and trav- 
elling expenses into the bargain; for a competent person of this 
kind can do dress-making, millinery, the clear-starching of fine 
laces, ete., take entire charge of the house-work to be done for her 
mistress, besides making herself useful in fifty small ways. Eng- 
lish ladies’-maids are always well enough educated to keep ac- 
counts, write any ordinary letter, read aloud, and in fact perform 
the duties of most ordinary dames de compagnie ; and they are 
also of a higher class than other servants. Where an American 
girl would think of being district school-teacher, nursery governess, 
or perhaps forewoman in a store, an English girl aspires to the 
place of lady’s-maid, and one can scarcely be surprised, since, 
unless with a very inconsiderate mistress, the place assures many 
comforts. In travelling abroad, there is always to be found a 
hotel table especially for the maids and valets, where they are 
very admirably served. An amusing instance of the care shown 
them was told me by a lady staying at a very magnificent hotel in 
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Kensington Rovau Sonoon or Agt Nexpie-Work. 
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Southern France. She had a private table with her older children 
and governess, and on one occasion had to complain that it was 
not well served. The youngest boy, who dined at the maids’ 
table, was in the room, and remarked, coolly: “Oh yes; such and 
such a dish” (a very fine entrée) “ was sent away from our table 
yesterday. Mrs. ’s maid said such cooking couldu’t be allow- 
ed there, whatever they'd eat upstairs !” 

The general aspiration of lady’s-maid and valet is to retire with 
money enough to “set up” a lodging-house. Nearly all the land- 
ladies I knew in England had passed their youths in the capacity 
of Jady’s-maid, and were therefore the better able to judge of the 
wants of their lady lodgers; but I am sorry to say that these were 
not always so well supplied after the period of service was over. 

If servants in America could be taught the value and beauty of 
dignifying their labor by enjoying and perfecting it, we should 











silk caught up at irregular intervals. The basque is pointed in 
front and edged with loops of the two shades employed in the 
dress ; the back of the basque is pointed, and opened at the ends to 
let the drapery be seen. Tabs of the striped fabric form the small 
collar and cuffs, and there are frills of lace in the neck and sleeves. 


A wide piece of écru embroidery is draped on the front of the | 


basque by being caught up in two places and allowed to droop be- 
low. Glacé blonde straw bonnet, bordered with a ruche of velvet 
and trimmed with a mélange of flowers. Red silk embroidered 
parasol. Patent-leather shoes and brown silk stockings. 

Fig. 2.—Inpta Sirk Costume. 
plain and figured India silk, The vertugadin polonaise is of plain 
écru India silk; the vest, cuffs, and lower skirt are of darker 
brown India silk with woven lozenge figures. Three narrow pleat- 
ings of plain silk trim the foot. The polonaise has a vest front 


| rich in texture, and of fardingal 
This graceful costume is of 
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of a by-gone age. These now separated breadths were originally 
designed for a screen; together they measure twelve yards in 
length. They were worked in colored wools, in fine tent stitch, 
upon canvas similar to that in present use 

The sketching of the figures indicates considerable artistic skill. 
Ladies and gentlemen appear apparelled in the costumes of the 
period, and with much show of glittering gems 


, deftly inwrought 
in satin stitch with threads of 


rlazed flax \ lavish bestowment 
of pearls is indicated by numerous white dots. The “ stuffs’? are 
s and ruffs there is no lack. 
Many curious fans of cunningly devised patterns “ make fair and 
comely show.” 

In this pictured story of sorrowful isolation one sees mountains, 
castles, terraces, rivers, gardens, and skies 


; dogs, birds, and even 
reptiles find room. 


“ Indifference to perspective” everywhere pre- 
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Fig. 1.—WateERiNG-PLACE TorLetre. 


hear less about poor service; and if mistresses would see that 
they provided a home, together with the monthly wages, I believe 
better work could be demanded and would be given. 





Ladies’ Summer Toilettes.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

Fig. 1.—Warerinc-pirace Torerre. This beautiful French 
dress is of summer poult-de-soie of the most delicate almond-shell 
shade, The skirt is of striped almond and golden brown, laid in 
pleats to form a tablier front, edged with wide écru embroidery 
falling on a pleated flounce that is attached to the foundation 
skirt. The very short apron of the plain goods of almond-shell 
tint is formed of a closely pleated scarf turned over in a point in 
front; the very bouffant back drapery is a wide breadth of the 
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Fies, 1 anp 2.—LADIES’ SUMMER TOILETTES. 


pointed below the waist line, and the seams on the sides have 


fullness added to them to make the fashionable vertugadin puff 


on the hips. The long and bouffant back drapery is strapped at 
the top on the tournure, Brown straw bonnet, trimmed with 
cream and dark red roses. Parasol of the material of the dress, 
Brown Suéde gloves, and brown kid shoes. 





SOME RARE EMBROIDERIES. 

“ Fayre "broideries they, and rich in daintiest 

Yet every thread speaking a woman's grief.’ 
RAGMENTS of rare needle-work, claimed to have been wrought 

by Mary Stuart, and dating back to her lonely imprisonment 

in Lochleven Castle, are still to be found among treasured relics 


touch, 
, 








2.—Inpia Sirk Costume. 


vails; butterflies are as large as birds: and swans, of a species 
unknown to naturalists, disport themselves in regalia of brilliant 
feathers and the trailing glory of a peacock’s tail 

The royal captive could as easily delineate through needle-points 
significant and telling strokes of satire as write and speak with 
spirit, and while little else save “such sweet dalliance with wools 
and flosses” was left the hapless woman in her “ wave-encircled 
prison-house,” no wonder that in *broideries she sought to bury 
her painful anxieties, or courted even a semblance of relief by a 
portrayal of her stinging grief! ; 

On one breadth may be seen a princely cavalier in rich attire, 
and cap and plume, all brilliantly decorated, significant of highest 





rank. The gay gallant seems to be playing upon a guitar to a 
fayre ladye royally habited, who accompanies him upon the vir- 
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ginals. This ancient instrument is delineated 
with wonderful correctness—its double row of 
black and white keys, the open board, the harp- 
like arrangement of strings; even the “sound- 
ing-hammers” are touched with remarkable skill 
and fidelity. The costume of the lady, her pe- 
culiar adornments and regalia, mark her at once 
as the heroine of her own story. 

All through these spirited pictorial groups, un- 
der the quaintest of conceits, are crowded alle- 
gorical allusions to noted personages of the pe- 
riod. Very evident, however, is it that “ grief- 
tinted thoughts” tone all these brilliant hues, and 
that apparent mirthfulness but poorly hides the 
memory of a great and sore disquietude. 





THE MAN WHO COMMITTED 
BIGAMY. 
By ARLO BATES. 
I. 


T was the most ridiculous of situations; to 

have lived thirty years under one name, mar- 
ried under it, and then be suddenly called upon 
to change it, was enough to make even a harder- 
headed man than Philip Sweetser a little con- 
fused; and when it came to his wife’s taking a 
new name also, and that quite a different one 
from either of his, it is no wonder that Phil de- 
clared that the personal identity of the family was 
wholly lost, and that for his own part he knew 
neither who his spouse nor himself had become. 

It came about in this way. Phil and his wife 
were not related, yet they had, from birth, an 
aunt and an uncle in common, which is a genea- 
logical puzzle which he may solve who cares to 
take the trouble, although, for a proper under- 
standing of the matter, it should be added that 
two more headstrong, crotchety, whimsical old 
celibates than these same relatives never snubbed 
dependents or quarrelled with friends. In their 
willful fashion they were very fond of Philip 
and Margret, and to them they willed the ample 
fortunes with which fate had severally provided 
them. They departed life at about the same 
time, and Aunt Merryweather left her property to 
Margret on condition the latter assumed the 
family ‘name of the testator, while Uncle Fare- 
bridge bequeathed his wealth to Philip upon terms 
precisely similar. It made no especial difference 
to Phil. He was not unwilling to assume the 
proud old name of his mother’s family ; and with 
legislative aid the change was soon effected. 

But with Margret the situation was more com- 
plicated. Had she been single she could have 
shifted her name temporarily, changes of this sort 
being among the accidents which are supposed to 
enter into the calculations of every young woman. 
The idea of taking a name which was not her 
husband’s was another thing, and too ridiculous, 
she said; it suggested the weak-minded vagaries 
of so-called strong-minded women far more close- 
ly than was at all pleasant; but as for having 
Aunt Merryweather’s money go to those disagree- 
able Stark girls, Margret declared she would 
sooner take forty names, or have no name at all. 
And so it ended in the invocation of legislative 
powers on behalf of Mrs. Sweetser as well as of 
her husband, with the ultimate result that the 
young couple became legally known as Mr. Fare- 
bridge and Mrs. Merryweather, a confusing collo- 
cation of cognomens which put them in very se- 
rious doubts as to who they might really be. 

It chanced that about the time matters were 
legally settled, the date arrived when the pair had 
planned to visit Florida to avoid the rigors of the 
Boston spring. 

“ But what are we to call ourselves ¥” Margret 
demanded, as they were discussing details. “ You 
say you can not reach Magnolia until a week after 
I do, and it will certainly look peculiar enough for 
Mrs. Merryweather to announce that she is ex- 
pecting her husband, Mr. Farebridge, in a few 
days. I simply shall refuse to recognize you 
when you get there. It is too utterly ridiculous 
for our names to be different.” 

“Nonsense,” replied Phil. “ You couldn’t help 
rushing to meet me if you were called Van 
Schneippenhausenstadtfelt, and I, Peter Snooks. 
You adore me too much to resist me, especially 
after a week’s separation.” 

“ Adore you! you horribly conceited wretch !” 
cried his wife. “I'll never speak one word to you 
when you come to Magnolia, if I die of lonesome- 
ness. I won’t even honor you with a glance of 
my haughty Merryweather eyes, as Aunt Mazgret 
used to say. Oh, you shall see!” 


IL. 


Phil had more than half forgotten the threat of 
his wife when he stepped upon the hotel piazza 
at Magnolia, but a single glance at the self-pos- 
sessed little woman who sat chatting with an eld- 
erly lady in frosty curls showed him what was 
before him. 

The faintest flush swept over Mrs. Merrywea- 
ther’s smooth cheek as Mr. Farebridge, in passing 
the ladies, lifted his hat, but no other sign would 
have indicated to the most acute observer the 
fact that she had any previous acquaintance with 
that gentleman. She went serenely on with her 
embroidery, apparently as intent upon its con- 
ventional beauties and as deeply interested in 
Miss Spart’s gossip as before. She had been pre- 
pared for this encounter; she had known to a 
minute the probable time of her husband’s arriv- 
al, and had taken her place here for the especial 
purpose of ignoring him. She soon excused her- 
self and went to her room, where she executed a 
series of girlish pirouettes, indicative of wild glee, 
but hardly compatible with the highest ideals of 
matronly dignity. Then she made the most be- 
witching of toilettes, and went down to dinner. 

Fate or Phil so contrived as to fix that gentle- 
man’s place opposite his wife’s at table. Mrs. 
Merryweather’s first feeling at this arrangement 
was one of pleased amusement, yet she felt it to 








be in a manner a challenge. Her love of mis- 
chief asserted itself, and throughout the meal, 
although she was unusually talkative, she totally 
ignored Mr. Farebridge. He made some advances 
in the good graces of Miss Spart, whose seat was 
next his own, discovering that they had common 
acquaintances in the North; and by the time din- 
ner was ended, patience not being the strongest 
trait of his character, he thought himself in a 
position to make use of that elderly maiden’s 
good offices. 

“ May I ask the name of the lady opposite ?” 
he questioned, as they left the table. “She was 
sitting with you on the piazza when Icame. Her 
face seems familiar.” 

“That is Mrs. Merryweather,” answered Miss 
Spart, delighted to be able to give information. 
“She is from Boston. Haven’t you ever met 
her?. She is very intimate with the Horace Grays 
of whom we were speaking.” 

“Oh, that is why her face seems so familiar !” 
was Phil’s evasive reply. “Shall I be trespassing 
too much upon your kindness if I ask for an in- 
troduction ?” 

“T shall be pleased to present you. She will 
certainly be glad to meet a friend of the Horace 
Grays.” 

But Mrs. Merryweather had been quietly watch- 
ing the pair, since in the course of their conver- 
sation they had reached the parlor, and divining 
the intent with which Miss Spart now approach- 
ed her, she turned away with wel]l-feigned uncon- 
sciousness and stepped through the long window 
upon the piazza. A mischievous gleam lighted 
her eye. She saw Captain Cornish, on officer on 
leave whose acquaintance she had made during 
her week at Magnolia, smoking alone just outside 
the parlor window, and immediately joined him. 

His wife having fled, Farebridge, perceiving 
that he was outmanceuvred, freed himself from 
Miss Spart as speedily as possible, and betook 
himself to the piazza. As he came through the 
long window his wife turned to go to her room, 
and in passing Phil let her fan, whether by acci- 
dent or design even she herself was hardly sure, 
fall at the feet of the latter. He picked it up, 
but as she took it his grasp lingered upon it long 
enough to compel her eyes to meet his. 

“Hasn't this gone far enough, Margie?” he 
murmured under his breath. 

“Thank you,” she returned aloud, and he stood 
aside to let her pass. 

IIL. 

It was perhaps half an hour later when a servant 
tapped at Margret’s chamber door, bringing a 
note. The superscription, which she saw at once 
was in her husband’s hand, ran, 

“To Mrs. Margret Merryweather, introducing 
Mr. Philip Farebridge.” It read as follows: 


“Dear Mrs. Merryweatuer,—Will you allow 
me to make you acquainted with Mr. Philip Fare- 
bridge? I have known him all my life, and can 
unhesitatingly speak of him as a capital fellow, 
whom you will find it a pleasure to know. I 
take the opportunity of adding my unchanging 
regards, and with unfailing devotion I remain, 

“Very sincerely yours, 
“ Puitip SWEETSER.” 


Margret hesitated a moment. Here was the 
way out of her difficulties ; but, femininely enough, 
at this indication of a readiness on her hus- 
band’s part to humor her caprice, she became 
unwilling to end the farce. The cleverness of 
his device amused her, but it also stirred her up 
to match against his her skill in parrying. It 
was hardly ten minutes after Phil dispatched his 
missive before the servant returned it to him ac- 
companied by a tiny note, which said: 


“Mrs. Merryweather regrets missing the ac- 
quaintance of Mr. Farebridge, especially when he 
is so cordially indorsed by an apparently disin- 
terested third person; but as she is not aware 
of having in the world a friend whose name is 
Philip Sweetser, she is sure there must be some 
mistake in the delivery ef this letter to her.” 


This note dispatched, Margret sat waiting for 
nearly an hour, expecting some farther demon- 
stration on the part of her husband, but as at 
the end of that time nothing had occurred, she 
concluded to retire. She was both amused and 
vexed. The intricacies of the situation grew 
more and more evident. She lay tossing about 
in bed, vainly trying to sleep, becoming more 
and more restless every moment. 

She heard the sounds in the hotel subside 
gradually. The beams of the late-risen moon 
struck at length the top of her window, throw- 
ing a mellow light through the chamber. Mar- 
gret lay listlessly watching the golden glow as 
it moved slowly down the curtain, when her at- 
tention was suddenly arrested by a shadow which 
began to define itself upon the window-shade. It 
was the silhouette of a man’s hat, beneath which 
the shape of a head soon made itself visible; 
then the form of a man’s shoulders, and in time 
his whole figure, except so far as it was obscured 
by the balcony chair in which he sat. He was 
smoking, and something in the pose of the shad- 
owy head convinced the watcher that the noctur- 
nal visitor was her husband. 

Margret had raised herself upon her elbow, 
following the development of the figure upon 
the curtain. When it was complete she slipped 
softly out of bed, and dressed hastily. Her hur- 
ried toilette completed, she hesitated a moment, 
then walked boldly to the window and drew up 
the shade. 

The window was open, and at the first sound 
the smoker turned toward her. He started as 
the moonlight fell upon her face, 

“Hallo!” he ejaculated. “Is that you, Mar- 
gie ?” 

“Hush!” she said, in a petulant whisper; 
“you knew it was I, or you wouldn’t be here.” 

“T hadn’t the faintest idea where you were,” 





retorted Phil; “I was mooning here, trying to 
think what you meant by treating me so, and—” 

“Do speak lower,” she interrupted; ‘“ some- 
body will surely hear.” 

“What if they do?” 

“Do you want to compromise me ?” 

“‘Compromise you ?” 

“Yes, compromise me! I should think you'd 
care more for the reputation of your own wife 
than to have it known she was talking with a 
strange man at midnight from her chamber win- 
dow.” 

He threw back his head and laughed a long, 
chuckling laugh, which broke out afresh under 
every attempt to smother it. ‘“ Margie,” he 
gurgled, “you Paddy! you'll be the death of 
me! I never heard such a delicious bull in my 
life !” 

“For heaven’s sake, Phil !” she exclaimed in a 
hoarse whisper, leaning out of the window in her 
eagerness and putting her hand over his lips. 
‘Miss Spart’s room is directly over mine, and she 
has ears like a lynx.” 

“Tll come inside,” he said, rising lightly and 
making a motion to put his foot over the window- 
sill. 

“No, no, no,” she cried. 

Then suddenly closing the window in his face, 
and locking it, she sat down on the floor and 
burst into foolish tears. Her husband stood help- 
lessly regarding her by the clear moonlight. He 
tapped on the pane softly once or twice; then, 
as she paid no heed, he trimmed his cigar and 
walked away with an air of injured dignity, and 
was seen no more that night. 

IV. 

Mrs. Merryweather dressed herself with espe- 
cial care upon the following morning, and never 
had she looked prettier than when she took her 
seat at the breakfast table. 

Her husband was already there, but with the 
first glimpse that she had of his face, she per- 
ceived that he was seriously vexed. He gave not 
the slightest heed to her presence, not even ac- 
knowledging her arrival by the stirring of an 
eyelid. He finished his meal silently, and before 
Margret had done more than sip her cup of cof- 
fee he left the table. 

Half an hour later, as she sat at one end of 
the piazza, while her husband strode up and 
down the other, her gloomy cogitations were in- 
terrupted by the appearance of Miss Spart, who 
with an air of mystery took her seat by Mar- 
gret’s chair and drew out her embroidery. 

“A very handsome man!” she said, after a mo- 
ment’s silence. 

Mrs. Merryweather started with a sudden con- 
sciousness that she had been intently watching 
her husband, and that her companion had inter- 
cepted her glances. 

“Who?” she asked, endeavoring to appear in- 
different. 

“Mr. Farebridge. You looked as if you thought 
80 too.” 

“Oh, is that his name? Who is he? Who 
knows him here ?” 

“T don’t know,” Miss Spart answered, “ but—” 
A significant pursing of the lips left the hear- 
er to infer that awful things remained unspoken. 

“But what ?” 

“Oh, nothing. Only—” 

“What are you hinting about?” Mrs. Merry- 
weather asked, with a shade of impatience in her 
tone. ‘“ What do you know about him ?” 

“Nothing. Oh, I assure you, positively no- 
thing,” returned the other; “only I thought I 
heard his voice on the balcony last night—in the 
night, you know—and that fast Mrs. Turner’s 
room is almost under mine.” 

“Fast? I’m sure I never thought Mrs. Turner 
fast.” 

“Oh, she must be, or she wouldn’t be talking 
on the balcony in the night with a man. I 
couldn’t be sure it was he, for I haven’t heard 
his voice much. Though, now I think of it,” the 
gossip went on, eagerly, as a new idea seized her, 
“he asked me to present him to you. Ill do it 
now, and that will give me a chance to hear him 
speak while I remember the sounds of last night.” 

“ But—” began Margret. 

“Oh, you needn’t mind,” Miss Spart interrupt- 
ed. “He must be respectable, for he’s a friend 
of the Horace Grays.” 

And away swept the excited little woman, 
shortly to return with Mr. Farebridge. 

“Mr. Farebridge, Mrs. Merryweather,” and be- 
fore Margret had time to recover herself she was 
sitting there talking to Phil as if they were the 
veriest strangers. It was too supremely ridicu- 
lous ; yet there sat little Miss Spart, shrewd, alert, 
eager for a morsel of scandal as is the early bird 
for the proverbial worm, and Margret was far 
too plucky to yield herself to the tongue of any 
woman. 

She seareely followed the earlier portions of 
the conversation, with its usual commonplaces, 
which needed no very close attention. But all her 
energies were aroused when her husband threw 
down the gauntlet by saying: “ It is strange, Mrs. 
Merryweather, that I never heard the Grays men- 
tion your name. Horace Gray was my chum at 
Harvard, and I have known him all my life.” 

“Indeed!” Margret returned, coolly, raising 
her eyes to meet his, and ignoring the main point 
of his remark. ‘I should have said that Mr. 
Gray’s Harvard chum was a Mr. Sweetser. I cer- 
tainly have met such a man at the Grays’.” 

“There was a Sweetser in our class,” retorted 
Phil. “Capital fellow; the girls all used to rave 
over him.” 

“Tt can’t be the one I mean, then,” said she, 
severely, “No girl could possibly rave over him.” 

A stony silence succeeded, broken by an in- 
quiry from Miss Spart upon the length of time Mr. 
Farebridge remained at Magnolia. 

“That depends,” he answered, carelessly. 
“There is nothing in particular to detain me 
here.” 





“No?” Mrs. Merryweather said, with unneces- 
sarily sarcastic sweetness; “then why do you 
remain ?” 

“ Inertia.” 

“The most useless thing in the universe,” Mar- 
gret observed, endeavoring to cover the sting of 
the words by a sudden graciousness of manner, 
“is an idle man.” 

“Come, come,” Miss Spart interrupted, brisk- 
lv; “that is far too personal, Mrs. Merryweather. 
I’m sure an idle man is no worse than an idle 
woman; and he is still a man, you know.” 

“And therefore necessarily good for some- 
thing,” laughed Phil. 

““No—therefore not expected to be good for 
anything,” retorted his wife. 

“Good!” he said. “Now we shall get on. As 
long as we can confine ourselves to general abuse 
of the sexes, Mrs. Merryweather, we are safe. It 
is individual application that is dangerous.” 

“Oh, that is no matter,” she returned, “if it 
isn’t personal. For instance, if I said that a man 
who put both himself and his wife into a ridiculous 
position should have wit and skill enough to find 
a way out of it, that would still be a remark of 
a general nature.” 

“Certainly ; and if I answered that under those 
circumstances some women would be so stubborn 
or so stupid that not even Solomon could get 
them out of the simplest fix, that too would be 
only a moral that runs at large.” 

“Tam neither stubborn nor stupid,” poor Mar- 
gie burst out, tears starting into her eyes. 

“My dear Mrs. Merryweather,” exclaimed Miss 
Spart, whose presence alone prevented the con- 
clusion of the whole misunderstanding at that 
moment, “of course Mr. Farebridge meant no- 
thing of the sort. How could you think so?” 

“It is said to be a feminine trait to make a 
personal application,” Phil said. “TI was only 
speaking of the wife of the man in the hypothe- 
sis.” 

“We women are easily hurt,” Margret said in 
a low voice, rising and moving away. 

She was wounded and miserable. In imagin- 
ing the comedy which she and her husband were 
to play she had fancied a sort of stage courtship, 
a little high-flown and unreal from the conscious- 
ness on the part of the actors that they were 
merely playing. A light, half-mocking gallantry 
was what she expected, or at least so she had 
told herself, although in truth with a woman’s 
sentiment she had also expected the ring of gen- 
uine love too. Tears were in her eyes as she now 
sought a seat in a retired part of the piazza, and 
it was with difficulty that she refrained from 
breaking down altogether. 

A step she knew approached quickly. 

“ Margie,” her husband said, coming up to her, 
“how long—” 

Miss Spart’s appearance cut the question short. 

“Why, here you are!” she cried, volubly. 
“What made you run away? Have you discov- 
ered, Mr. Farebridge ?” 

“No,” he replied, “but I hope to, for Mrs 
Merryweather has been kind enough to promise 
to drive with me this afternoon. I will have the 
carriage at the door about three, if that suits your 
convenience.” 

And before either lady could utter a word of 
comment or suggestion, he had lifted his hat and 
withdrawn, 

% 

The afternoon was enchanting, the semi-tropic- 
al scenery sufficiently novel to both Philip and 
Margret to hold their attention, and for the first 
half-hour of their drive there was nothing to in- 
dicate any shadow of disagreement between the 
pair. 

At the end of that time they found themselves 
upon a secluded portion of the road, when Phil 
coolly put his arm about his wife and kissed her. 
She resisted a little, but ended by returning his 
embrace with much fervor. 

“Oh, dear Phil,” she sighed, “ how good it does 
seem to be ourselves again, and not somebody 
else! I think it has been perfectly fiendish since 
you came. It seems a week since last night.” 

“Then why did you send back my letter of 
introduction? That was particularly horrid of 
you.” 

“Of course I didn’t think you’d give up so,” 
she returned. ‘*‘ You were a great goose.” 

“And a great goose not to break in when you 
locked the window in my face, I suppose.” 

“ Oh, well, it doesn’t matter,” was the feminine 
retort. “It’s all over now anyway.” 

For the next half-hour the couple delivered 
themselves over to the felicities of billing and 
cooing, diversified by sudden perils into which 
they were brought by Phil’s erratic driving, little 
of his attention being left for his horses, Then 
all their joyousness was overthrown once more. 

“Of course,” the husband remarked, “ now we 
van tell, and have done with all this uncomfort- 
able nonsense.” 

“Oh, no, Phil,’ Margie cried. “Just think 
what a horrible scandal that hateful Miss Spart 
would make out of it. She is capable of any- 
thing.” 

“What could she make out of it but the 
truth ?” 

“But nobody could ever be made to under- 
stand it, and it really is too ridiculous. Can't 
you think of something else, Phil dear?” 

“Yes,” he retorted, savagely. “I can think 
of several things—the price of stocks, for in- 
stance, or the transit of Venus, or of how I hope 
Uncle Farebridge and Aunt Merryweather are 
sizzling in the most tropical latitudes of purga 
tory for making such diabolical wills.” 

“Why, Philip Sweetser! how can you talk 
so? It is sacrilegious !” 

“ You have no acquaintance by that name,” he 
interrupted. 

“And my aunt, too!” she went on, without 
heeding him; “‘ and your own uncle!” 

Her husband broke into a bitter laugh. 

“ You havea logical mind, Mrs. Merryweather,” 
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he observed. “Perhaps you can think of some- 
thing.” 

“Oh!” poor Margie sobbed, the tension of her 
nerves finding relief in the tears which flowed 
fast, “‘ you have no heart at all. You—” 

“ There, there, Margie, I—” 

But, being wise from past experiences, he at- 
tempted no further argument, only gathered her 
into his arms and allowed her to sob her emo- 
tions into his left breast pocket. 

VL 

The result of the farther conversation between 
Mr. Philip Farebridge and Mrs. Margret Merry- 
weather may be inferred from the fact that when 
they reached the hotel, about dusk, the gentle- 
man went to the office and wrote upon the regis- 
ter, “ Mr. Philip Farebridge and wife”—a simple 
line, which yet proved sufficient to send a perfect 
whirlwind of gossip and conjecture through the 
quiet corridors of the hotel, where nothing so ex- 
citing had occurred since the elopement of Clara 
Dolby with young Smythe, two winters before. 

When husband and wife entered the dining- 
room together that night, Margret felt the eyes 
of every person present, and was far more com- 
pletely covered with confusion than even in the 
blushing days of her honey-moon. 

“ Really,” Miss Spart murmured, leaning across 
the table, “I was never more surprised in my 
life. If I had known you were going off to get 
married this afternoon, I would at least have 
thrown a slipper after you. Is it true that you 
were engaged, but had quarrelled? That’s what 
I told Mrs. Turner. I was sure of it this morn- 
ing.” 

“Oh, we have known each other a long time,” 
said poor Margret, her cheeks crimson; “ but 
we have never quarrelled.” 

The next morning it was even worse. Phil at 
first noticed nothing amiss ; but his wife’s keener 
feminine sense detected hostility in the air the 
moment she entered the breakfast-room. On 
Miss Spart’s face she read fresh disapproval in 
every line, while Mrs. Turner’s bow was so slight 
that if such a salutation had not been expected, 
it would searcely have occurred to a beholder that 
it was intended for a bow at all. Plainly, the 
tide of gossip had been setting strongly against 
the young couple; and Margret wondered what 
new development could have given it so much 
sudden rancor. 

She was enlightened later in the forenoon, when 
she received a crisp note from Miss Spart asking 











the favor of afew minutes’ private conversation ; 
and although Philip protested that it was sure to 
be a ease of unwarrantable interference, his wife 
insisted upon going to the spinster’s room. She 
was received with great solemnity. 

“Sit down,” Miss Spart began, impressively. 
“ Poor dear !” 

Margret laughed. It seemed natural enough 
that a lady of so strongly marked spinsterhood 
should regard any woman who had committed 
matrimony as having fallen into a dreadful abyss. 

“ Don’t laugh,” Miss Spart went on, with rather 
unnecessary pathos. “ What I have to tell you 
is too dreadful. I can’t bear to have you laugh.” 

“ What in the world—” began Margret. 

“There! there!” the other interrupted ; “do be 
calm. Don’t get excited. It isn’t your fault.” 

“My fault!” echoed her guest. ‘What are 
What is the trouble »” 

“That man,” Miss Spart said, becoming more 
and more melodramatic, “ has deceived you.” 

“What man?” 

“That man you think is your husband—Mr. 
Farebridge.” 

“ Deceived me?” 

“ Yes, deceived you. Do try and be calm. I 
felt it my duty to tell you. Mrs. Turner says she 
remembers having seen him in Boston, and his 
name isn’t Farebridge at all, but Sweetser.” 

“But he had it changed,” Margret said, not at 
all understanding Miss Spart’s drift. 

“But that isn’t the worst. He is married al- 
ready !” 

“ Married !” echoed the other. “ Why—” 

“But he has committed bigamy,” ejaculated 
Miss Spart. “He has—” 

But her listener, upon whom the situation sud- 
denly dawned, burst into laughter which prevent- 
ed farther speech—a tide of laughter which she 
could not-check, with which she struggled in 
vain for a moment, and then, turning her back 
at once upon Miss Spart and politeness, she fled 
to her own sitting-room, and laughed herself into 
hysterics, trying to give her husband an intelli- 
gible account of the charges against him. 


you talking about ? 


VIL 
It was impossible to make Phil take things se- 
The more severely virtuous the lady 
boarders looked, the colder the glances which 
followed himself and his wife, the droller the af- 
fair seemed to him, and the jollier he appeared. 
He scandalized Margret by chuckling in the very 
face of Miss Spart, who cut them both dead ‘aft- 
ev. Mrs. Merryweather’s abrupt flight from her 
chamber. He had taken the landlord into his 


riously, 


confidence, and the two men would be seen whis- 


pering and nodding together like arch conspira- 





| 


tors, atid only the fact that his wife was unhap- 


py cast any cloud over his boyish jollity. 


“ Never mind, Margie,’ he comforted her; “the 


Grays are coming this week. 
sive, and associate with nobody but them.”: 
And in a day or two the Grays did arrive. 


We'll be very exclu- 


The 


Farebridges were out driving when they reached 


the hotel, and almost the first question Mrs. Gray 
asked of Miss Spart was, 


“Where are Mr. Farebridge and Mrs. Merry- 


weather ?”’ 


“Tt isn’t Mrs. Merryweather any longer,” Miss 


Spart replied, pulling a terrible face; “it is Mrs 
Farebridge.” 

“Ts it?” returned Mrs. (Gray, lightly. 
doesn’t matter. But where are they ?” 
“I don’t know,” hesitated the spinster— or 
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that is, I do not care to know; but I think they 
are driving together.” 

“How funnily you speak ! 
Margret is lovely ?” 

“Ahem! Handsome is that handsome does,” 
Miss Spart observed, with a conspicuous lack of 
originality. 

Mrs. Gray stared in amazement. “I think we 
an not be talking of the same person,” she said, 
rather coldly. ‘The people of whom I spoke are 
the best friends my husband and myself have in 
the world.” 

“ But,” gasped Miss Spart—“ bigamy !” 

“ Bigamy ?” echoed Mrs. Gray. ‘“ What has 
bigamy to do with it?” 

“Everything. The man I mean has committed 
bigamy, and I don’t see why he isn’t arrested for 
it. And his wife—or the woman he calls his 
wife—knows it, for I told her myself. He came 
here, and they pretended to be strangers, and the 
next day they went off and got married. And I 
told her—” 

“You told her!” exclaimed Horace Gray, who 
had thus far remained a silent listener of the 
conversation, and he burst into laughter as bois- 
terous and unquenchable as Phil’s had been. 
‘Oh, that is too much! That is beyond every- 
thing I ever heard !” 

In the midst of this outburst the offending 
Farebridge and his pretty wife drove up to the 


Don’t you think 








piazza, and Margret, at the imminent risk of 
her neck, flung herself out of the carriage into 
the outstretched arms of Mrs. Gray. 

“Phil, old fellow,” cried Horace Gray, loud 
enough to be heard from one end of the piazza 
to the other, “how are you? I hear you’ve been 
committing bigamy.” 

“Bless your ugly mug!” responded Phil, joy- 
ously. “So I hear myself. Good lark, isn’t it !” 

And in half an hour everybody knew all the 
details of the affair, for the landlord considered 
himself released from his bond of secrecy; and 
although some sharp criticisms were made behind 
their backs, Mr. Farebridge and his wife encount- 
ered nothing but the most deferential and apolo- 
getic manners thereafter, As for Miss Spart, she 
so far humbled herself as to remark : 

“Tam sure, Mrs. Farebridge, it was strange you 
thought me in earnest about your husband’s be- 
ing a bigamist. You must have noticed that I 
was hurt at your suspicion.” 

But in her heart of hearts she never forgave 
either Phil or Margie. 





YES OR NO? 
A RONDEAU. 


A Goop man’s love! Oh, prithee, stay, 
Before you turn such gift away, 

And write no unconsidered “ No” 

To him who proves he loves you so, 
And humbly owns your regal sway. 


For hearts may change, the wise folk say, 
And as full oft the brightest ray 
Fades in an hour, so too may go 
A good man’s love. 


Then pause awhile. This short delay 
May gladden many an after-day. 
Search well your heart, and if it show 
True signs of love, bid pride bend low, 
And take this great gift while you may— 
A good man’s love! 





THAT “SLIGHT INCLINATION” 
TO EMBONPOINT. 

MUST confess that I hesitated for some little 

time over the title of my present article. Sev- 
eral names suggested themselves, and I reviewed 
them in my mind one by one. ‘ Corpulency” is too 
broad a word ; besides, a person may be corpulent, 
properly speaking, without being fat. ‘* Obesity” 
is better, but the Latin obesws means gross, ete., as 
well as fat, so “ obesity” does not sound polite. As 
there really is, at times, something in a name, | 
have taken refuge in French—embonpoint. The 
word is a pretty one, not to say musical. It often 
implies a compliment ; it never could give offense, 
for a certain amount of embonpoint is rather to 
be desired, either in a person or—or in a par- 
tridge. 

There are also some advantages inseparable 
from the condition under discussion. Well, to 
begin with, I dare say appearances go for some- 
thing in this world; curves are mote pleasant to 
the eye than angles are; and unless a man be in 
first-class muscular form, he looks all the more 
presentable if slightly inclined to embonpowt. 

Now, while granting that a certain amount of 
embonpoint is not only advantageous, but a sign 
of good health and sound constitution, especially 
in people about forty years of age, it can not be 
denied that too much adiposity constitutes a dis- 
ease, and—there is no use mincing matters—often 
a very serious one. 

Stoutness certainly does not conduce to long 
life. Every one will admit that. much, only stout 
people rest their minds—if, indeed, stout people’s 
minds ever do need resting—by imagining that 
they will not ‘always be fat,that “one of these 
days,” and so on. - But here I imust confess my 
belief that our fat friends are usually inclined 
to be apathetic about their condition, and that, 
to a good many of them, “one of these days” 
never does arrive in the sense they meant it to. 

The disadvantages of obesity are numerous, 
its dangers to both health and life not a few 





a fat person has in gettin 
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which can with propriety be called condition. 
Exercise alone will not reduce 
though people usually believe so, but exer 
will retard the accumulation of fat. 





Adipose tissue is, in those inclined to corpu- 








One of the very least of the former is the difficulty 
about, and in taking 
that amount of exercise without which the body 
can not long be maintained in the only state 


a man’s weight, 





lency, usually deposited not only under the skin 
—it would be well, indeed, if this were all—but 
in the spaces between the various muscles of the 
limbs, all round the heart and the kidneys, and 
in many other vital positions that need not be 
named, 

The accumulation of fat on and around the 
muscles naturally prevents activity of motion ; 
but it does more and worse, for it throws a se- 
rious obstacle in the way of those muscles receiv 
ing a due amount of nutrition; they are there- 
fore weakened and rendered flabby. And here 
let me point out a fact to those of my readers 
who may meditate treating themselves for the 
reduction of obesity. You may sometimes hear 
an expression like the following from a stout man 
in the prime of life : 

“If I could get rid of some twenty or twenty 
five pounds of ‘ flesh’ ”’—such people will persist 
in calling it flesh—“ what I could do!” 

“Yes, my friend,” I should: reply, “and pray 
what could you do? For if,you were to get rid 
of nearly all the fat that is on you to-morrow or 
the day after, you would not be able to walk twice 
the length of your own garden for cold and fa- 
tigue. Your muscles are attenuated and flabby, 
and if deprived suddenly of their cushions of 
fat they would be of very little use indeed. That 
really is the truth, whether you like it or not.” 

The deposition of fat round the kidneys or on 
the heart comes in time to interfere very serious 
ly with the functions of those organs, and to en- 
gender diseases which ultimately lead to dropsy 
of a fatal character. If the heart is prevented 
from acting as it ought to, the health can not be 
long maintained. If it be a flabby heart, the 
blood will be impoverished, the person will have 
a sallow look, and be more or less bloated in ap- 
pearance. If the heart is enlarged or hypertro- 
phied, we may expect much difficulty in breath- 
ing, especially if the patient attempts quick walk 
ing or hurried climbing of stairs, and perhaps 
frequent attacks of palpitation, with now and then 
swimming in the head, and a sensation of fall- 
ing, even in dreams at night. 

The fat is sometimes not merely deposited on 
the heart, but among its muscles, causing degen- 
eration of the walls of that organ, rendering the 
sufferer quite unfit for any of the more active 
duties of life. 

The respiration of fat people is very much in- 
terfered with ; indeed, one might say it is seldom 
or never carried on with a complete feeling of 
comfort. Nor, on the other hand, is the digestion 
strong, nor the appetite either, unless excited by 
hot sauces or vinous stimulants. 

If we glance for a moment or two at the most 
common causes of corpulency, we shall, I think, 
get hints as to the most rational plan of treat 
ment. 

Corpulency is often constitutional ; but even if 
it be, that is no reason, remember, that it should 
not be kept within due bounds. A 
mind, and a sanguine manner of looking at the 


loo easy 


Shea stapes 
y-day personal occurrences of life, is a cause 
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over which one has little, if any, control. 





success 
in life is wished for devoutly by all, but it often 
has the effect of rendering people, who are con 
stitutionally inclined to be so, very corpulent 
Well, people can not be expected to manufacture 
small worries for themselves in order to keep 
within due bounds corporeally, but they can avoid 
the pleasures of the table, however well off in the 
world they may be. Indulgence in beer, stout, 
and in wine and spirits has a tendency to in- 
crease the amount of fat; so has the use of sugar, 
which experiments seem to prove is often turned 
into fat in the system, and even drinking too 
much water. Age has something to do with the 
accumulation of fat, men generally giving evi 
dence of this condition. of body between thirty 
and forty, and women between forty and fifty, if 
not before. 

If we consider obesity a disease—and if it be 
not actually so, it is at least a very distressing 
state of body—then we ought to be able to find 
out some scheme for its general treatment. And 
here the question naturally arises, Is it safe for 
a stout person to use means to reduce his system ? 
As a rule, it is, provided no extra harsh means are 
adopted for that purpose. 

I have not Banting’s Essay on Corpulency by 
me, or I might be tempted to make some extracts 
therefrom. I can only, therefore, recommend its 
perusal to all whom it may concern. If I remem- 
ber rightly, however, the scale of diet which was 
prescribed for Mr. Banting himself, when suffering 
from obesity, and which certainly had the happy 
effect of restoring him to health and comfort, 

| was somewhat as follows—-the principle, at all 
| events, being the same: 
| For breakfast he was allowed white fish, a lit 


| meat of any kind, with a small piece of toast or 


erus! of loaf, and tea without either sugar o1 
milix 


Lis dinner consisted of white fish, a little toast 


and green vegetables, poultry or game, with a 


very little tart fruit to follow. Tea in the after 
noon, but neither sugar nor milk; and a light 
supper, consisting of meat or fish. 


vegetables generally. 


in and on the body is trifling if it be gradually 
accomplished. The person about to undergo the 


eve 








each time. 


fat, our object is to brace and tone muscle anc 
nerve. Plenty of exercise should at the same 





| be carried to the verge of fatigue, Overindul 


Now the reader will observe that the forbidden 
articles of diet were, 1, the oily fishes (such as 
salmon, herring, eels, ete.); 2, bread and butter ; 
3, milk; 4,sugar; 5, potatoes and farinaceous 


The danger in diminishing the quantity of fat 


process of reduction should be carefully weighed 
y week, and the weight noted, being partic- 
ular to wear exactly the same amount of clothes 
Some of the bitter tonics may be at 
the same time used with advantage, so long as 
they do not constipate, because, while reducing 
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time be taken in the open air, but this should not 
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gence in bed should be avoided, and the use of 


the tepid or cold sea-salt bath will be found to do 
Turkish 
bath; but on this point one’s own medical ad- 
viser should first be consulted. 


much good; so too will an occasional 


I have no hesi 
tation in saying that perseverance in this plan of 


treatment will work wonders. 


tle bacon or cold beef, broiled kidneys, or lean | 





ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 





plush, with lace curtains at the othe 
of the bay, while th 


windows, and ’ 
arch only. Po 


gainst the sash of 
heavy curtains are at the 


x with rings 


are used for lace curtains. You can have the straight 
valances if you like, but they are little used 

Mrs. M. A. H.—You can probably get designs 
fancy stores. 

GRace.—Get a garnet Surah or a fé urd of mixed 
pattern to wear all s t 
yellow, and the str ‘" 
reds should be becot : 

VALENOLENNES I " 
bottle that has first 
then bat the bottle in 
water come to a bo 
the flannel it will not need 4 





merely yellow with age 
wash it at all 


, a8 the creamy white isa thing to 
























ve cle 
sired in lace, 

Karrinve.—Black silk stockings and slippers or 
gaiters to match are the fashion, but those of pir ka 
suitable also, if you prefer them 

$azaR Apmirner.—Line your ne base 
throughout with silk like that of the ning, eith 
black, white, red, green, or vel barrow ruf 
les should be massed at the foot, re should be 
some drapery of figured grenadine. ta Jersey waist, 
black, scarlet, écru, or white, to wear with ve ack 
silk skirts. Make a Watteau polonaise of 3 
hem the bottom, and loop with gay 
and olive, or with blue if you prefe 

Lorna.—We can not give the antt 
tionsin thiscolumn. Colored note- 
also thick heavy white paper. " wort 
Broad sashes, or else ws, W t tied in t 
back, and ribbons arranged as y suggest. Re 
about the Kirmess in Harper's Bazar No. 20, Vi 
XVI. 

Emuma.—Make a basque and apron over-skirt of your 
camel's-hair with a skirt of the silk in wide pl s 
You do not need another material with these. 

Putiiiws.—The embroidery, especially as he 
vellowish-white, is all right, and your s t d net 


altered, but, if you } 
lace instead of the 
striped goods, part 
single lengths from t : 
Antoinette short polonaise 
trimmed with lace. A gray figured Surah or else or 
of black and white w make you an r pretty s 


of plain black 
{ plal N 








Lace and kid mitts will bo “Ww 
made of écrn pongee, Er rl ( ' 
fitted like a close Jersey | whit 
flowers, lilacs or small ch 1 black 
rough straw bonnet. 

lowa.—All your questior its w 
anticipated in Ne York No, 20 
Vol. XVL 

J. D.—Put a har f salt in the water in wl 
you are to wash y¢ 
green shades 

Novior.—The % 
cut Dias, notwithstanc 

N. B.—Mr. Black has solved ! pro- 
nounciation of Yo de in Bazar No. 22, V XVI 
Ma ramé is pronounced in three syllables, w- 
and the acute accent on t f le makes the last s t 


ble sound as if sp t 



















< should be used f 
a pleated skirt or for gathered flo es on a skirt, with 
an apron over-skirt and basq or a short polonais 
of black Surah or of nuns’ ve g Put rows of 
velvet ribbon on the flounces. If you have i 
for the entire dress, it v need only black v t 
bon for trimming. 

NAMESAKE. porringer set of majolica, or one 
painted by yourself, will be an in ensive present to 
your namesake ver is also ap- 
propriate, or an nia flannel that 
you might decorate \ your ( would be nic 
Make your red cashmere like the plain and plaid veil- 
ing dress istrated on page 308 of Bazar No. & 
Vol. XVI 

Marir.—We can not pg 
about laxatives, etc. M 

» graduating 









skirt. 1f you 







































lawn or mull witt 
flounces on tl 
with one tuc 
tucked ves ! 

Anxrety.—The 
Bazar No. 20, Vol. 
dress will answet 
kid gloves, or long 
ace, and a wide-b 
complete such ad 

“Kiara Merro I ‘ 
dine. Make a basque and over-skirt of the long sk 
and all you will need to buy w be some inexpensiv 
silk or satin Surah of its st red-brown shade to 
line the basque, and for a four ov skirton which to 
pnt your wide bias ruffles. You might have a p i 
plastron or vest of green Surah, with a narrow pleatiug 
of the green at the toot. 

Marearetrra.—Don't dye your lavencer silk. Mal 
a skirt of it with two or thr gathered flounces with 
some darker velvet ribbon on the flounces, and g 
some pansy-colored Sura foulard for 
a Marie Antoinette polor rraduate’s 
dress in Bazar No. 20, ke a cor 
trast of color Choose iauve or 
lilac figures. 

Manes G.—Why not use your pretty striped silk for 
the pleated skirt or the gathered flounces of the s 
you want, and buy some blue Surah or cashmere f t 
basque and puffed over rt? This will be bettert tt 
the whole suit of son latS50centsa yard. The 
two wool stufis w rik made like the plain and 
plaid v ig dress illustrated in Bazar No, 20, Vo 
xVI ier of the pleated shoulder capes illustrated 
in Bazar No. 18, Vol. XVL, wi ye pretty for you. 

W. B. K.—Brown cashmere Cheviot cloth of t 











quality, or else the you send, made in the tailor 
stvles lately descri Bazar, will make a hand 
nd serviceable t ng dress for a lady of forty 
Hercules sstillused. White linen stanc 
ing t worn with such dresses, \ 
kindly recognition of a well-known tradesman befits 
a true lady, and in no way compromises her social 


standing. 


New Svussorrmer.—Mre. Hawthorne’s articles wer 








| not published in book form. You will find the articles 

| on stitches used in frame embroidery in Bazar Noa. 29, 

| 30, and 37, Vol. XIV. 

Cora L.—Read about beds and bolsters in the N« 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 22, Vol. XVI. Solid b 
or pink covers are preferred to striped ticking Ihe 
rouleaux or round bolsters are from twelve to fif 
inches in diameter: the newer oval or oblong bolster i 
wider than this, but not so high. The simple way of 
carrying the bed-spread over the low bolster is follow- 


ed in handsome houses furnished by the 
able dealers. Large pillows with shams are not se¢ 
in newly furnished houses, and the which is 
covered by the spread in the daytime) may have a white 
linen or cotton slip on it to be used at night, thus dis- 
pensing with pillows, 


most ta or 


boister 
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THE OLD PIANO. 
By LILLIE E. BARR. 


How atill and dusky is the long-closed room! 
What lingering shadows and what faint perfume 
Of Eastern treasures !—sandal-wood and scent 
With nard and cassia and with roses blent. 

Let in the sunshine. 
Quaint cabinets are here, boxes and fans, 
And hoarded letters full of hopes and plans; 
I pass them by. I came once more to see 
The old piano, dear to memory, 

In past days mine. 


Of all sad voices from forgotten years, 
It# is the saddest; see, what tender tears 
Drop on the yellow keys, as, soft and slow, 
I play some melody of long ago. 
How strange it seems! 
The thin, weak notes that once were rich and strong 
Give only now the shadow of a song— 
The dying echo of the fuller strain 
That I shall never, never hear again, 
Unless in dreams. 


What hands have touched it! 
white, 

Since stiff and weary with life's toil and fight; 
Dear clinging hands that long have been at rest, 
Folded serenely on a quiet breast. 

Only to think, 
O white, sad notes, of all the pleasant days, 
The happy songs, the hymns of holy praise, 
The dreams of love and youth, that round you cling! 
Do they not make each sighing, trembling string 

A mighty link? 


Fingers small and 


All its musicians gone beyond recall. 
The beautiful, the loved, where are they all? 
Each told its secrets, touched its keys and wires 
To thonghts of many colors and desires, 
With whisp'ring fingers. 
All are silent now, the farewell said, 
The last song sung, the last tear sadly shed ; 
Yet love has given it many dreams to keep 
In this lone room where only shadows creep 
And silence lingers. 
The old piano answers to my call, 
And from my fingers lets the lost notes fall. 
O soul that I have loved, with heavenly birth 
Wilt thou not keep the memory of earth, 
Its smiles and sighs ? 
Shall wood and metal and white ivory 
Answer the touch of love with melody, 
And thou forget? Dear one, not so: 
J move thee yet (though how I may not know) 
Beyond the skies. 





THE GUARD-ROOM. 
See illustration on double page. 

UR illustration gives us a scene of courtly 
( life at the period of the Renaissance, and 
the scene may be laid at Amboise, Chenonceaux, 
or some of the stately piles which Francis I. of 
France erected. The guard-room was no longer 
what it had been in the sterner Middle Ages, 
the resting-place of mail-clad men-at-arms, but 
the haunt of pert pages and gay gallants who 
gossiped more of love than of war, and were 
more at home in the silken doublet than the 
panoply of steel. Some such group we have be- 
fore us, jesting and gaming while the lord they 
condescends to look on, as he pauses 
with his swarthy attendant—a novelty in those 
days—on his return from the chase. The guard- 
room became a general resort for all idlers who 
had access to the palace, for all who sought for 
office, and for all who held it. Here was first 
brought foreign news by travei-stained couriers, 
and here were first received the final orders is- 
sued from the private apartments, It was the 
precursor of the club. 
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IONE STEWART.* 
By E. LYNN LINTON, 
Avutnor or “ Parrtor Kemuarr,” “Tur 
Aronement or Leam Dunpas,” “ Unvoer waicn 
Lory ?” “ My Love,” ere. 
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CHAPTER XXIL—( Continued.) 
ACROSS THE AISLE, 


Monica's first feeling was one of acute disap- 
pointment, though she hated herself that it 
should be so, and though she assured herself 
twenty times a day that she was very glad Armine 
St. Claire was happy and had forgotten her. Nev- 
ertheless, she was curiously pained for a person 
who had cause for thankfulness; but she was 
pained for him rather than for herself—for his 
character as an ideal rather than for any change 
in her own relations with him. She thought his 
nature had been different, and that he would 
have considered it a crime to marry a girl brought 
up in Sicily. Of course he had the right to judge 
for himself, and to do what was best for his hap- 
piness; but she could not think that happiness 
would be secured by marrying a girl brought 
up in Sicily. She had no fault to find with 
lone, of whom she knew nothing, while refusing 
to believe that first crude scandal which spread 
like wild-fire through the place. She knew of 
her no more than others knew—and this was 
only what the announcement in the papers told 
them; how that Armine St. Claire, M.D., of Oak- 
hurst, had married, at the Consulate at Naples, 
Jone, the adopted daughter of Captain Ralph 
Stewart, of Palermo, Sicily. And this was not 
much, Still, Sicily was such a long way off ; and 
the marriage seemed to have been so strangely 
hurried and unexpected—so unlike anything that 
inight have been looked for from him. 

This was what she thought to herself—the ex- 
treme lengths to which her secret disapprobation 
went. Outwardly, and to others, she defended 
his action with her own sweet gentleness of judg- 
ment and quiet firmness of advocacy—that kind 
of gentleness and firmness which never rouses 
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opposition to advocacy, because so entirely free 
from all aggressiveness on its own side. 

Edward Formby was the only one in the whole 
society who took an active part in upholding St. 
Claire. He went in for defense of the marriage 
with as much loyalty and enthusiasm as if he had 
had a personal hand in it, and it touched his 
honor somehow to prove it perfect. He spoke 
much of the irreproachable standing of Captain 
Stewart, which was in itself a strong backstay ; 
and, man-like, he advocated the cause of the girl 
whose foreign appearance and undeniable beauty 
had already been as much talked of as her wick- 
edness. He thought that St. Claire was to be 
envied, not reviled, in that he had fished up a 
prize in the way of looks out of foreign waters ; 
and he defended the young fellow with genuine 
warmth when Anthony growled and Mrs. An- 
thony laughed, and dear Mrs. Barrington mildly 
doubted and gravely feared, while Monica alone 
came to his side with that charity which hopes 
all things and thinks no evil. 

“Men marry to please themselves, not their 
friends,” Edward said, with unintentional point ; 
“and if a man loves a pretty girl why should he 
not make her his wife? What the deuce else 
can he do? St. Claire has done quite right; the 
only drawback is that cursed question of finance, 
and whether they can pull through or not, Out- 
side this there is nothing to be said against the 
marriage. And for the money-bags, that is their 
own affair.” 

He spoke with almost personal warmth, as if it 
had been his own business that he was discussing. 

“T think you are quite right, Edward,” said 
Monica; but she did not look up when she spoke. 
She was occupied with the tea-spoons. “It is, 
as you say, their own affair only ; but if we choose 
we can make things better for them by our kind- 
ness to them; and I hope we will.” 

Mrs. Anthony looked at her sister-in-law sharp- 
ly; and suddenly flushing all over her face, she 
broke into a thin laugh and said, 

“What a queer creature you are, Monica !” 
speaking in that short staccato way she had when 
she was cross—a way like nothing so much as 
the dropping shot of small pistols. 

To the discredit of Oakhurst it must be said 
that those who went to church next Sunday went 
as full of the bride as of their devotions. This 
marriage was the great event of the moment, and 
by the exaggerated reports afloat concerning Ione 
it had been made of even more than natural im- 
portance. Even old Mr. Milwood, the bachelor 
rector—a good old soul who had no evil thoughts, 
though he had as keen an eye for female beauty 
as he had a discriminating taste for old port and 
brown sherry—even he peered over his spectacles 
when he rose from his knees after the initial 
prayer in the reading-desk, to scan his congrega- 
tion as his manner was, but chiefly to find out the 
new-comer. And he said approvingly to himself, 
‘* Pretty dear! pretty dear!” as lone came in 
with her husband, looking like a young queen 
entering on her kingdom—as superb in her con- 
sciousness of power, and as haughtily indifferent 
to the homage which nevertheless shg claimed as 
her own, as was ever Eastern empress with slaves 
for subjects. 

That first Sunday! To Armine it was simply 
martyrdom with no crown to recompense him for 
the cross. He had resolved to bear his pain like 
a hero, and to do his duty like a man. No one 
should see that he suffered—no one; not even 
Monica, to whom it would have been unspeakable 
relief to have cried out and told the whole sad 
story of his past weakness and present anguish, 
But he must hide it all, and let her believe, with 
the rest, that he had married of his own free-will, 
in no wise compelled by circumstances ; and that 
he was happy and exultant as a bridegroom 
should be. 

He came in with his bride, showed her to her 
seat in the pew, arranged her footstool, and paid 
her the few attentions possible to the time and 
place with almost ostentatious punctiliousness, 
And just across the aisle, parallel with them, sat 
Monica and her mother in the Barrington pew— 
just there where they could not help seeing them 
and taking cognizance of every look and move- 
ment. 

Monica was deadly pale, but quite quiet and 
composed, This first trial over, she thought, all 
the rest would be easy; for she had schooled her- 
self with severity, and faithfully believed that she 
had learned her lesson. And, for herself, she 
was glad that the shock of first seeing Armine in 
his altered conditions had come to her at church. 
He too was as white as the handkerchief with 
which he so often wiped his upper lip; but out- 
wardly he was as grave and composed as herself. 
He felt like a criminal, but he bore himself as if 
unconscious of evil. He was more miserable 
than he once could have imagined it possible to 
be and yet live through the trial—more miser- 
able now than in the past, because self-degraded ; 
but he had brought himself into this false posi- 
tion, and he must abide by the consequences of 
his own folly. 

Wherefore he ostentatiously paid Ione all 
those small attentions which were proper to the 
time and place, and forbore to look at Monica 
while he did so. 

There was his love—the woman whom nature 
seemed to have made for him—pure, gentle, 
sweet, refined, patient while she suffered, strong 
while she wept, able to renounce her own desire 
for higher things, and to conquer even love 
for the sake of duty. And here was his wife, for 
whose very beauty he had only that kind of ad- 
miration which stirs the senses and leaves the 
heart untouched—with whose nature he had no 
spiritual sympathy, jealous, exacting, overfond as 
it was—a woman whose love oppressed him by 
its tyrannies and fatigued him by its insistence 
—a woman who held him more than he held her, 
and who had taken him captive under the guise 
of surrendering to his will. 

He glanced at Monica’s tender face with its 








dreamy melancholy, its saintly stillness and res- 
ignation, not so beautiful as Ione’s, judging by 
the beauty of the flesh only, but how far more 
lovely by the spirit!—and then he caught Ione’s 
yellow-hazel eyes turned on him with that rapt 
look of passionate love which seemed to envelop 
him in flames; and he shivered suddenly as if a 
cold wind had blown over him. 

Edward Formby was immensely struck by the 
beauty of the young bride. She seemed to him 
the loveliest creature he had ever seen—a wo- 
man to turn men’s heads and make crowds go 
mad for her mere smile. Her eyes were like 
new-born worlds to him—revelations of a new 
dispensation. They woke up something in him 
unfelt before. For such a woman he thought he 
could become an anchorite or a hero—live in tor- 
ture or die in ecstasy. She was too good for St. 
Claire. Monica Barrington was of the type to 
have suited him better. Edward had always 
liked St. Claire, and had stood his friend in the 
place; but now he partly envied and partly de- 
spised him for the possession of a treasure for 
which he was certainly not worthy. Perhaps no 
man would have been fully worthy, but some 
would have come nearer the mark than Armine 
St. Claire. 

Once, and once only, Monica looked across the 
aisle, first at Armine and then at Jone. Her eyes 
a little failed her, and her heart seemed to stop 
still; but she turned to the hymn which she had 
no voice to sing, and tried to lose herself by close- 
ly following the words with her mind and repeat- 
ing them in her heart. She did not look again, 
and her subsequent prayers were more fervent 
than usual; and they were never cold. 

None of the Barringtons left the church quite 
so soon as usual to-day, and Armine took out 
Ione rather sooner than had been his wont— 
mingling with the crowd of the “second set,” 
and not waiting for the upper-ten, as in times 
past. Thus the two former friends did not meet 
—neither in the porch nor on the walk, nor yet 
under the lych-gate as of old; and both St. Claire 
and Monica felt that it was best. Each had borne 
as much as was wise for the first strain, even 
though the time and place had helped them. 
Across the aisle! The church and the law be- 
tween them—religion and morality the twin sen- 
tinels set against them, and only the invisible 
and indestructible tie of a spiritual love to bind 
them! 

While the family strolled down the church 
walk, Theodosia cried, suddenly : 

“What an odd-looking creature that Mrs. St. 
Claire is! Don’t you think so, mamma ?” 

“She looks foreign,” said Mrs, Barrington, 
cautiously, 

Her failing vision had told her only this as a 
general impression, and had not supplied the 
details. 

“She is splendid,” said Edward Formby, his 
cheeks flushed and his eyes glistening. “She is 
magnificent.” 

“What do you think, Monica?” asked Theo- 
dosia, with a curious little laugh. 

“T think, with Edward, that she is wonderfully 
beautiful,” answered Monica, looking somewhat 
gratefully into the face of the man for whom 
the fitness of things and the lay of the land had 
destined her. 

“ Do you think you shall like her ?” asked Theo, 
with another laugh. 

“Yes, I am sure I shall,” returned Monica. 

She had made up her mind. Of all in Oak- 
hurst she would be the best friend of Armine 
St. Claire’s wife, and would stand by her with 
the most faithful support. 


—-—_— 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE OAKHURST BRIDE. 


Tone was standing in her shabby drawing-room 
looking at herself in the glass. She was think- 
ing of Armine more than of her own beauty; or 
rather she was looking at her beauty as at some- 
thing that was Armine by the conversion of 
love—something that he had made his own and 
stamped forever with his impress. This was 
just the place where he had kissed her this 
morning before he had left her for his early 
rounds. She forgot to remember, as she had 
forgotten to remark at the time, that she herself, 
with hands clasped round his neck, had drawn 
his face down to hers, upturned to receive the 
caress claimed rather than returned. She only 
knew that just here he had kissed her; and, 
smiling that deep-hearted smile of happy love, 
she passed her long white hand caressingly over 
the spot as if she could still find the sweetness 
of his touch. 

How happy she was! What a divine thing it 
was to love and be loved !—to make the beloved’s 
whole life, and to be the owner and dispenser of 
his happiness—to live in the light and warmth 
of a sun to which the material orb is but a dull 
and distant star—to be the owner of a treasure 
to which the wealth of the world is but as dross ! 
True, But if the rdles are inverted, and the an- 
tiphony is falsely intoned—if the one gives who 
ought to yield, and the other grants who ought to 
demand—then confusion comes in the place ot 
security, sorrow dispossesses joy, and the shame 
of disinheritance falls where should have been 
the crowned grace of loving womanhood. 

Of all this Ione was as oblivious as she was of 
the fact that the little love passage which she 
was recalling with so much exaltation of passion 
in her remembrance had been claimed by her 
rather than proffered by him, and that in the liv- 
ing drama between them she gave and he re- 
ceived, she loved and he endured. Yet in the 
midst of all this exaltation she was conscious of 
a certain formless and unspoken dissatisfaction 
for which she could not have found a name had 
she tried—that kind of dim consciousness which 
feels, but which does not apprehend. 

While she was still standing there before the 
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glass, a ring at the door-bell startled her from 
her reverie, and she heard a lady’s voice asking 
if she were at home. In another moment the 
servant opened the door of the sitting-room and 
ushered in Miss Barrington—pale, quiet, heart- 
sick, but not terrified at what was before her. 

This visit to Armine St. Claire’s wife was an 
ordeal which Monica would willingly have avoid- 
ed had she been able. But it had to be gone 
through, cost what it might; and she thought 
that the sooner it was undertaken, the sooner its 
terrors would be over. Taking her mother’s 
card, she drove into Oakhurst to pay this dreaded 
visit alone, thinking it safer to meet Armine and 
his wife without witnesses, who might read in her 
face the shadows of thoughts she could not whol- 
ly banish, than to go with Theodosia, say, and 
subject herself to dangerous diagnosis at the time 
and moral vivisection ever after. She had confi- 
dence in herself and her power of bearing pain 
without wincing. If those intrusive thoughts 
were not wholly banished, they were held in strict 
subjection; if all human weakness was not de- 
stroyed, it was reasoned down as rigorously as if 
she who had loved and might never know had 
been a nun, whose clearest glimpse of the world 
had been on the day of her profession, She had 
made it clear to her intelligence that everything 
was better as it was; that Armine, unmarried, 
would have been sometimes a danger and always 
a pain; but married, and taken out of the cate- 
gory of possibilities, he was in a sense sacred, and 
pain would therefore be a sin. Yes, in the pre- 
sence of his wife she would lay her hand in his, 
hear his voice, look into his eyes, and banish from 
her forever all regret, all disappointment, all re- 
membrance of what had been, or, had fate been 
kinder, what might have been. 

Yet for all her calm, clear reasoning and brave 
decision, she was as pale as something dead or 
dying when she entered the room and stood there 
face to face with Armine’s wife—the woman for 
whom he had dispossessed her in his heart, and 
for whose love he had forgotten her own. 

Pallor is not an accusing witness of much ac- 
count, and even the unsleeping suspicion of Ione’s 
jealousy found nothing disturbing in this new 
vistor’s gentle face with its patient melancholy 
and dreamy abstraction, its beauty of expression 
rather than of feature or of coloring. She only 
thought her sweet and quite uninteresting—well- 
bred and by no means fascinating on the one 
side or dangerous on the other. To her she was 
just the Monica Barrington she was to every one 
else: good and sweet and gentle, but incapable of 
a heart-throb beyond that which is allowed by the 
strictest propriety —for fear, say, or the vague 
wrongs of distant peoples—in no wise capable 
of a heart-throb for love of a man not socially 
her equal, and now the husband of another wo- 
man! And when she shook hands with the 
young bride kindly, welcomed her to Oakhurst 
frankly, and asked after her husband as if no- 
thing lay behind her words, and Armine St. 
Claire had never been the realization of her 
ideal, Ione neither saw the shadow nor heard 
the echo of the past, whereby, unknown to her- 
self, her whole present was influenced; but re- 
ceived and returned Monica Barrington’s greet- 
ings with no more distrust of hidden love than 
she had of future sorrow, 

“You have been here too short a time to be 
able to say that you like Oakhurst,” said Monica, 
after the first courtesies had been exchanged. 
“But I hope that you are not disappointed with 
it so far, and that you think it pretty.” 

She said this with a curious mixture of advo- 
sacy and apology; fog-land being so far behind 
that beautiful sun-land whence this rare creature 
had come; but this brave old home having its 
own claims nevertheless. 

“Tt is beautiful !” said Tone, enthusiastically. 

“Yet after your lovely Sicily our climate must 
seem very bad, and our sun very dim,” said 
Monica. 

“ Have you ever been to Sicily ?”’ asked Ione, a 
little sharply. 

“No, never,” said Monica. 

“ What has my husband been saying about it ?” 
she asked again. ‘“ Did he write to you, or have 
you seen him since he came home ?” 

“ Neither,” answered Monica, a look of surprise 
mingled with fear—what did Ione suspect ?—for 
a moment troubling her mild eyes. 

“T hate Sicily !” then said Ione, speaking with 
a certain mixture of passion and contempt—a 
certain accent of resentment that again startled 
Monica with the sense of secret pitfalls. 

‘““T have always understood that it was so beau- 
tiful,” she returned, not knowing what else to say. 

“People pretend that they think so, but it is 
not,” said Ione. “I should like you to be there 
when the scirocco blows! I never saw any beau- 
t7 in it, and always wanted to be in England.” 

“ And now you have your wish,” said Monica. 

“Yes,” said Ione, a smile coming like light 
into her face as her thoughts left the turbulent 
grief of the past, and came back to the dear de- 
light of the present. 

“And are not disappointed—that is nice,” 
said Monica. 

Ione touched the locket on her bosom. 
tained one of Armine’s raven curls. 

“No,” she said, with the same deep-hearted 
smile that had been on her face once before to- 
day. “Iam too happy to be disappointed.” 

“T am glad,” said Monica, in a low voice. 

“My husband is so good! No one knows how 
good he is but me,” said Ione. Then she added, 
proudly, “I like to think I am the only one who 
knows.” 

“ He was liked here,” said Monica, with some 
difficulty. 

“Oh, you could not love him as he deserves! 
You did not know him as I do,” returned Ione. 
“ And he does not seem to have any real friends 
here,” she added, with her well-known resentful 
accent, 

“T should have thought he had a great many,” 
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said Monica, playing nervously with the tassel of 
her parasol. 
“When you let him get in such a frightful 
state of health !’”’ was Ione’s reproachful rejoinder. 
“*T hope he is better,” said Monica. 
[To BE CONTINUED.) 
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CHAPTER V. 
STRANDED. 


Ir is the instinet of most persons when they 
stand in fear of a fellow-creature to avoid his 
society as much as is consistent with the conceal- 
ment of their dislike; but though Sophy Gilbert 
was stricken with a great fear of John Adair, 
she adopted the contrary course. Without any 
sudden withdrawal of her attention to Mr. Mavors 
she dexterously transferred it to her other neigh- 
bor, and laid herself out to please him. In a 
man’s case this would have been impossible; to 
most women it would have been difficult ; but to 
Sophy it was comparatively easy. Youth and 
beauty were on her side; but, powerful auxiliaries 
though they were, they would hardly have served 
her turn with him she had to deal with had she 
possessed them only. Fortunately for her—or, 
as it seemed to her for the present, for who 
can tell whether that which looks like luck to-day 
may not turn out to be disaster to-morrow ?—she 
had, as we have said, not the art, for it was na- 
ture with her, but the gift of pleasing. 

To please John Adair, however, was not the 
light task she had found it to be with other 
young men. There were certain initial difficulties 
to surmount. To gaze up in his sharp hatchet 
face, while his keen suspicious eyes were riveted 
upon her own, and then to be winsome, and even 
playful, was a trial to what, in a more mature 
and less attractive girl, would have been termed 
her “temper.” She felt that he had a prejudice 
against her, and guessed the reason. On the 
occasion when she had first met him, she had 
been witness to the wounding of his amour propre ; 
nay, had even been indirectly the cause of it; 
and Mr. John Adair, though there were some 
who thought him wanting in delicacy of mind 
as regarded other people, was extremely sensitive 
to any slight to his own proper person. 

What had happened to him on the occasion 
in question had been somewhat more than a 
slight. Moreover, he had not forgotten that on 
the previous evening Miss Sophy Gilbert had 
made an attempt to ignore his acquaintance. 
We have seen how promptly he had prevented 
her doing so; but, though conscious of his sue- 
cess in that little matter, he was by no means 
satisfied with it. He still felt that he owed her 
something, and was resolved to pay her out— 
that is to say, he had been so resolved until she 
began to make herself agreeable to him. Then 
his hostile intentions gradually vanished away. 

At first he despised himself for such weakness 
(for he was fully conscious of it), and calling to 
mind the indignity he had suffered through her, 
fortified himself against her with its remembrance ; 
but presently this wormwood lost its bitterness ; 
he reflected that what had happened had not 
heen her fault, though it had occurred in her 
presence, and finally persuaded himself not only 
that she regretted it as much as he did (which 
was the fact), but regretted it on his account. It 
may be imagined, perhaps, that to have worked 
this revolution Miss Sophy must have talked di- 
vinely; but this was not so; she could talk very 
well, or, at all events, very agreeably, but on this 
occasion she did nothing of the kind; she listened 
to him divinely. 

As a rule, the young man was reticent; not 
from any cautiousness of disposition—far from 
it: he was audacious even to recklessness, though, 
indeed, he had not much to lose—but from the 
circumstances of his position, He had come up 
to the University a sizar,a proof of his not hav- 
ing a superabundance of this world’s goods, and 
what he had had been given to him (as he him- 
self bitterly expressed it) out of charity. He 
had been adopted by a wealthy Baronet, Sir 
Charles Adair, and, but for certain proceedings of 
his own, would have been better provided for: 
nor had he quarrelled with his patron, or found 
much fault with his own position, till he had 
forfeited his favor. Having lost it, however, he 
was in no mood to caress the hand that had fed 
him, or, in truth, any hand. Instead of blaming 
himself for what had happened, he blamed the 
world at large, which to his eyes had regarded 
him with scorn as a dependent, and still so re- 
garded him as a poor man. What above all 
things moved him was the contempt of women, 
to which, as worshippers of rank and position, 
he deemed himself especially subject. Under 
these circumstances, it is not surprising that in 
society he was retiring, and at heart morose. 

He had, indeed, accepted the Canon’s invita- 
tion willingly enough, partly for the opportunity 
it afforded him of becoming acquainted with his 
superiors in social position, and of asserting his 
own, but chiefly with the object of humiliating 
the girl who, as he thought, had humiliated Aim. 
It had been his intention to say little and hear 
much, but, as it happened, the very contrary had 
taken place; and he found himself talking to the 
object of bis previous dislike and rancor with an 
eloquence which (though he had a very good 
opinion of his own wits) astonished himself. 

He had not, of course, much small-talk at his 


command, for small-talk, like the mince-meat of | 
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yesterday’s joint, is mostly composed of some- 
thing that has recently been presented to our at- 
tention ; and of what happened in society he knew 
next to nothing ; his topic was chiefly that which, 
when two persons converse, has an unfailing 
interest for at least one of the parties—self; and 
in this case it seemed to have an equal interest 
for the other. He drew a pathetic picture of his 
early youth, in which imagination was not want- 
ing; he painted his natural disposition and talents 
in rainbow hues, and the state of dependence in 
which he had been plunged in the colors of 
eclipse ; he described not only his aspirations, but 
the confidence which he felt in their realization. 
The young lady saw him, he would have had her 
infer, in a chrysalis state, but in a very little 
while she would behold him in a very different 
condition ; the wand of his own genius (chiefly, 
however, mathematical) would presently effect a 
marvellous transformation. 

Sophy, though far from a hypocrite, possessed 
in a high degree that gift of her sex which en- 
ables them to affect an interest in matters that 
they do not care one halfpenny about, and 
which no man could listen to under the same cir- 
cumstances without exhibiting some sign of bore- 
dom. He spoke of his prospects in the coming 
tripos, and her pretty face seemed to glow with 
excitement; he discoursed of his college experi- 
ences, and, from the rapt attention with which 
she listened to him, one would have thought he 
was speaking of her last partner or her first ball. 
She was, in truth, far from being charmed, and 
thought him a very egotistic young man; but his 
talk was not altogether disagreeable to her, since 
she saw through it the admiration she had ex- 
cited in him—a thing always agreeable to her, 
and to which, in the present case, there was add- 
ed a sense of triumph: she had manufactured a 
friend out of an enemy. 

It was curious to contrast the young scholar’s 
crude views of University affairs with those of 
the Canon, who was explaining them for the edi- 
fication of his non-collegiate guests. He had a 
very happy way of making dull things pleasant, 
and of stating facts without producing that im- 
pression of weariness which in most cases is 
so inseparable from the receipt of information. 
Through both the merits and the defects of his 
intellect he had no great sympathy with collegi- 
ate training, but he was loyal to the core, and 
when speaking of it to outsiders was not quite 
so candid as when arguing with his friend Ma- 
vors upon the same topic; he gave it as much 
rose-color as the paint-box of his conscience 
would permit. Being well aware that what is 
conventionally urged against the system is the 
narrowness of its aims, he especially combated 
that theory, and dwelt upon the variety of callings 
to which a classical education adapts itself. He 
gave one illustration which especially delighted 
Mr. Flit. 

“At one of our college meetings,” he said, 
“we had an application from a non-resident Fel- 
low for his yearly dividend in advance, upon the 
ground that he had recently been appointed chief 
of a certain savage tribe, and had just declared 
war against a neighboring island.” 

“Where was the island?” inquired Mr. Flit, 
who wanted to know the details of everything, 
not necessarily for immediate publication, but for 











his note-book. 

“T don’t know the latitude, my dear sir, though 
there always is a latitude in these stories,” said 
the Canon, smiling; “but I think we may con- 
clude it was not in the Pacific.” 

For the Mr. Flit was offended: he 
murmured something inarticulate to the effect 
that he was not a man to be treated with raillery, 
and that he had disembowelled the Khan of Khiva 
for a less impertinence : the fact was, that, thanks 
to the claret-cup, he was inclined to be a little 
quarrelsome. 


moment 


After a few more applications to 
it, his nature, which was a very genial one, began 
to assert itself; and he overflowed with anec- 
dote. The gentleman who surveyed mankind 
from China to Peru was not to be compared, as 
regards opportunity, with Mr. Flit. He was, or 
had been, equally at home in the Arctic Circle or 
in the Torrid Zone. The Canon, very willing to 
make amends to his guest, begged him to relate 
what he considered to be his most interesting ex- 
perience. 

This was a proposition to which Mr. Flit was 
far too wise to accede. To tell his best story 
would be to open the door of competition much 
wider than suited his purpose. The very sugges- 
tion of it put him on his guard at once. 

“ One of the most amusing things I ever heard 
of,” he said, “ was told me by a friend of mine, a 
special, attached to a Cossack regiment in the 
Turko-Russian war. They entered a Bulgarian 
village one afternoon, when there was hardly 
light enough left for looting. In expectation of 
the arrival of their deliverers, the natives who 
had anything to lose had already hidden it. One 
man, however, was seen by a Cossack to bury 
something in his garden with great precaution. 
As soon as it was dark the Cossack dug it up 
with his spear, and brought it to the guard-room 
in triumph. It was a huge earthenware pot, care- 
fully sealed up, which he confidently believed to 
be full of coin. To the disappointment of him- 
self and his comrades, it proved to contain only 
yellow lard. Since their boots were in a terrible 
state from long travel, this, however, was not to 
be despised; and the whole regiment greased 
themselves with the compound to their great con- 
tent. Inthe morning the commander of the Cos- 
sacks made them a little speech. He said (with 
his tongue in his cheek) that his Imperial Majes- 
ty the Czar had strictly forbidden looting, and 
was sorry to find that this regulation had been 
disregarded. The men protested—with truth, 
though without mentioning the cause of the omis- 





sion—that they had not stolen a kopeck. ‘If 
you have not taken money,’ returned the com- 
mander, ‘you have taken money’s worth. The 
| headman of the village complains that he has 


| 








lost 1200 rubles, which he had invested in a jar 
of attar of roses.’ 

“The regiment, indeed, might have been smell- 
ed for six leagues away; but so very little sense of 
smell has the Russian soldier, that neither they 
nor their commander had noticed it.” 

“It is quite true,” remarked Professor Pelski, 
gloomily ; “they have no scent except for the 
blood of a patriot. I could tell you such things 
—oh! such things—about my beloved country.” 

He looked so very much as if he was about to 
do it that the Canon felt some diversion was ne- 
cessary to save the company from a condensed 
history of Poland. 

“T should think you, Mr. Fluker,” he said, 
“might give us a story or two out of the chron- 
icles of the Haute Finance almost as curious as 
even those of a special correspondent’s note- 
book.” 

“Story! God biess you, I have none to tell, 
sir,” exclaimed Mr. Fluker, quite ignorant that he 
was making use of a quotation. ‘“ There was, 
however, a very funny thing came under my notice 
the other day. You know Bob Trip, of course— 
our Bob Trip, of the Stock Exchange; every- 
body’s Bob Trip ?” 

The Canon nodded cheerily, as who shall say, 
“ Who does not know Bob Trip must himself be 
unknown,” 

“Bob is a risky fellow, very, and some years 
ago got bitten in a tin mine.” 

“ Bitten in a tin mine?” murmured the Profess- 
or to himself. He was wondering what sort of 
animals had their dens in localities of that kind, 
but was unwilling to interrupt. 

“* Charley,’ said Bob to me one day, ‘ what do 
you think I've done with those confounded mine 
shares ?’ 

“* Not sold them,’ said I, ‘I'll warrant.’ 

“*No,’ said he; ‘come upand see.’ So he took 
me to his dressing-room, and pointed to the walls 
of it, which he had papered from top to bottom 
with the shares he held in the Lostwithem Min- 
ing Company. 

“*T have done this,’ he said, ‘to remind me 
every morning of my life what a fool I made of 
myself with that mine, and to be a caution to me 
against going into anything of a speculative na- 
ture as long as I live.’ 

* Last week I heard that Bob had made himself 
director of a gold mine in South America, which, 
after his promises of amendment in that way, 
surprised me very much. So, happening to pass 
by his house, I called. 

“*Master is in his dressing-room,’ said the 
man. 

“*What! at this time o’ day ” 

“*He passes most of his time there now, sir,’ 
said he, grinning. 

“So I went up, and found Bob on his knees, 
with a penknife and a bucket of hot water. 

“* What are you at ?’ said I. 

“Well, I am trying to get these coupons off 
the wall. Depend upon it, my good fellow, 
there’s nothing like mines for investment, if you 
will only have a little patience. The Lostwith- 
em has declared a dividend.’ ” 

This story of the Haute Finance was received 
with rapture, and tickled Sophy, who had some 
sense of humor, as much as the rest. 

Adair, however, as if jealous of the interest it 
had excited in her, murmured, grudgingly: ‘ It is 
extraordinary how any matter that has reference 
to money gains the public ear. I suppose to 
most men there is no subject so attractive.” 

“T don’t know about ‘most men,’” returned 
Sophy, gravely, “ but I can answer for my kind 
guardian yonder that it is a subject that interests 
him least of all. I believe he neither knows nor 
cares anything about it.” 





“But then, vou see, he is very rich, and does 
not need to care,” returned Adair. 

“ Indeed, he is not rich; far from it.” 

“Yet he is very liberal; that is, | mean,” stam- 
mered the young man, “he has the reputation of 
being so.” 

“Then report for once speaks true,” said So- 
phy, with animation. “I did not know, however, 
that he was so spoken of, for he is a man that 
never talks of his own good deeds.” 

Adair gave a secret sigh of relief; he had fear- 
ed that the Canon might have told his ward some- 
thing of his relations with himself, which, he 
thought, would cause her to despise him. A rev- 
olution had taken place within him as regarded 
this young lady. He felt that he would much 
rather win her good opinion than own his influ- 
ence over her to fear. 

Immersed in thoughts which, though they had 
come upon him so unexpectedly, were not the less 
monopolizing, he suddenly heard himself address- 
ed by name. 

The Canon had leaned across toward his sister, 
and whispered to her, ‘I remain here, of course, 
to entertain my guests; but if you and Sophy in- 
tend to be at the ball to-night, it is time you went 
to dress.” 

“Let me have the pleasure of seeing you home, 
Miss Gilbert,” said Mr. Mavors, in a low tone. 

But before Sophy could reply to his invitation, 
which had reached only her own ears, the Canon 
added: “ Mavors, I know you will be good enough 
to escort my sister. Mr. Adair, perhaps you will 
do the same kind office for your neighbor, Miss 
Gilbert.” 

Adair jumped up, delighted. The Canon had 
not been displeased to see his ward and Adair 
“get on” so well together, since the contrast, he 
thought, between his society and that of his béte 
noire, Mr. Herbert Perry, could not but strike her 
favorably, and, so far, have a good effect. He 
had, of course, no other motive than to pay the 
young scholar a compliment; but the proposal, 
chiming in as it did with the young man’s dreams, 
seemed to the latter to have a deeper significance. 

As Sophy laid her finger-tips upon his arm the 
blood rushed to his pale cheeks ; his eyes glowed 
with pleasure. If she had had the least curiosity 
on the subject (which she had not), she would 











have been surprised to note that he looked almost 
handsome. One would have said that, for the 
moment at all events, that little idyl of which 
Adair had hinted to the Canon—his love affair 
under Sir Charles’s roof—had been forgotten, and 
that the object of it had retired compulsorily 
in Sophy’s favor. 


CHAPTER VI. 
IMPORTUNATE. 


I suppose there is nothing about which so much 
care is taken that, on the whole, is apt to go so 
wrong as the disposal of heiresses in marriage 
In their solicitude to shut the door against ad 
venturers, parents and guardians open it to even 
less desirable swains—“ hoary heads” with coro- 
nets, or dull clowns stuffed with bank-notes, 
which as often as not take to themselves wings 
The matrimonial market is almost as limited for 
heiresses as that of royalty; and, what is more, 
from self-respect quite as much as from fear of 
the Court of Chancery, the honest young man in 
particular avoids them as “a thing forbid 

Sophy Gilbert had the very great misfortune 
of never having known a mother’s care—she had 
lost her when she was but five vears old; her fa 
ther, a barrister in considerable practice, saw but 
little of her, but indulged her in every whim. 
She was left by necessity very much to the care 
of hirelings, and what in her case was not less 
unfortunate, to herself. She was accomplished, 
and clever; her nature was affectionate and gen 
tle, but it had never been strengthened by pre 
cept or example. Even as a child her love of ad 
miration was prodigious, and she was very preco- 
cious in her ideas. It was told of her that, hav 
ing received a toy ring when of very tender vears, 
she declined to have it put upon a certain finger 
because that made it “an engaged ring.” 

She read books of her own choice, and that 
choice was not judicious. When she was seven 
teen her father died, and left her to the care, as 
he expressed it, “of the best of friends and the 
most honorable of men, William Aldred.” 
far as honor and kindness were concerned he 
could not, indeed, have hit upon a better guard 
ian for her; but in other respects he could seares 
ly have selected a worse. How a man of busi 
ness like Mr. Gilbert could have dreamed of s« 
lecting such a person for a trustee was marvel 
lous to those who are not acquainted with the 
testamentary eccentricities of men of business 
What was worse, however, than Canon Aldred’s 
ignorance of affairs was his ignoranee of 
ways of women and of the character of his ward 
Except that she was a charmingly pretty, and 
still more charmingly affectionate girl, he knew 
absolutely nothing about her. If ever a young 
lady wanted a tight rein and a curb, it was Miss 
Sophy Gilbert, and the Canon essayed to guide 
her with a loose rein and a snaffle. It was true 
that there was his sister Maria, whom his dead 
friend had doubtless looked to 
ther for her. Nor was that lady wanting in any 
office of affection and solicitude; but she had 
been brought up in a very different school from 
that in which young ladies of even that day—now 


some time ago—were educated. 
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as a second mo 


Notwithstand 
ing her comparatively mature years, she had not 
learned all that they knew. Suspicion of all 
kinds was foreign to her character ; suspicion of 
An up- 
right woman, with a certain grace as well as dig 
nity ; not without some social pride of her own, 


those she loved was impossible to it 


but with a much keener sense of the respect and 
esteem in which “my brother the Canon” was 
universally held; a courteous dispenser of hos 
pitality; an excellent manager of a household 
within certain limits—she was, nevertheless, quite 
unequal to the duties, thus unexpectedly imposed 
upon her, of controlling and directing a young 
girl’s mind. She was quite as indulgent to Sophy 
as her brother was; and indeed, since the girl 
was her only companion, it was but natural that 
she should do all she could to make life pleasant 
to her, and keep her in good humor. 

On the hand, there were matters 
which the Canon could be resolute enough. 


other on 


His 
sense of duty, as often happens with men of his 
stamp, Was not so sensitive as his sense of honor, 
but when it was touched he was adamant. 

He had a natural dislike to dissipation, and 
though very charitable in his own views, was 
amazed to see that a man like Herbert Perry 
should have attractions for his ward. For the 
reason he had given Mr. Mavors, he had not for 
bidden the young man his house ; 
solutely certain that under circumstances 
would the Canon give his consent to her union 
with such a person. There are men who tread 
the earth with such an airy step that one can 
hardly imagine them “putting their foot down” 
in the sense of resolute opposition ; 


but it was ab 
no 


but Sophy’s 
guardian was one of this kind, and she knew it. 

“Thanks to the enthusiasm of our boating 
friends,” said Miss Maria to Mr. Mavors, as the 
two ladies left the Canon’s rooms with their sep- 
arate escorts, “I have a slight headache, and I 
think a walk will do me As it is such a 
beautiful night, what do you say to going home 
by the Backs ?” 

This entailed a considerable cireuit, the pros- 
pect of which, in Miss Maria’s company, was cer 
tainly less alluring to the tutor than it would 
have been had Miss Sophy been committed to his 
charge; but he signified at once a polite assent 

Their road lay through the lime walk, almost 
deserted now, for the great throng of under 
graduates had gone away with the boats, or to 
array themselves for the “ Procession Ball.” The 
more mature couple led the way; the young peo- 
ple followed at a distance, which Adair endeavor 
ed, by slow walking, to make as considerable as 
he could. 

The spring was everywhere, even in his views 
of his own chances. It was, perhaps, the first 
time in his life that he had felt it so; as a de 
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pendant, his emotions had been kept under con- 
trol, nor was it his nature them. 
His system was also not so familiar with claret- 


to encourage 


cup as that of his late companions, and what he 
had drunk, perhaps, tended to his exhilaration. 
This dissatisfied-minded young recluse seemed to 
himself, in short (notwithstanding his mathemat- 
ical training, which should have shown it to be 
impossible), to be walking on air. 

He was in paradise; and Sophy, who guessed 
the fact, did not choose to let him know that it 
was a fool’s paradise. 

As they passed through the great gates oppo- 
site “ the Roundabout”—a solitary wilderness used 
by the Trinity fellows only—Adair felt her arm 
tremble within his own. 

‘You need never fear, dear Miss Gilbert,” he 
whispered, significantly, with a glance at the spot 
in question, “ that I will ever reveal what I acci- 
dently witnessed vonder.” 

There were two replies open to Sophy. She 
might have said, and with truth, “ You saw no- 
thing of which I have any reason to be ashamed, 
no matter what ideas you may entertain to the 
contrary, or however well founded they may ap- 
pear to you.’ 3ut this course would have neces- 
sitated an explanation it was impossible to give, 
and which, if she had given, would (she felt) have 
once more made an enemy of her companion. 
The other course was to have accepted with 
thanks his promise of silence, and this again she 
dared -not take. To admit a confidence of this 
kind between them was only less dangerous than 
the other alternative; it would be an encourage. 
ment to him of which she feared he would take 
advantage. She had already come to the conclu- 
sion not only that Mr. John Adair was not a 
gentleman to be trusted in any delicate matter, 
but that he was not a gentleman atall, His eall- 
ing her “dear Miss Gilbert” upon so short an 
acquaintance struck her (22, indeed, it was) as an 
audacious impertinence ; yet she was so much in 
his power that she dared not show the least trace 
of indignation, An unpleasant position for even 
a man to be in, but for a young lady a deplorable 
one indeed. 

She answered nothing. 

“ T suppose you are going to the bail to-night ?” 
he continned. 

The question was a very simple one, but she 
connected it at once (as he had intended her to 
do) with the incident to which he had already 
alluded, The blood rushed to her very temples, 
but the tone of her reply was studiously indif- 
ferent. 

“Did you not hear my guardian say so?” 


“No; [heard nothing of what he or any one | 


else was saying; I was only thinking of you.” 


“THEIR ROAD LAY THROUGH THE 


“Tt is a pity that you had not something better 
to think about,” said Sophy, pettishly. 

She regretted it the next moment, not because 
it was such a reply as a maid-servant might have 
given to her military cousin, but from the oppor- 
tunity which she felt it would afford him of pay- 
ing a compliment. 

“Tt would be difficult,” he said, with a smile, 
“to think of anybody better than yourself, Miss 
Gilbert.” 

Both the smile and the words made her blood 
run cold; the one because there were reasons 
why to have aroused the affections of this man 
was more dangerous even than to have 
his enemy; the other, because, though 
without any meaning in particular, they 
to her to convey the bitterest sarcasm. 
that moment it was difficult for her to 
any one worse than herself. Not that she was 
really bad in a moral sense. I will never admit 
that of Sophy; but she had been guilty of such 
weakness that (now that her punishment was be- 
ginning) it seemed wickedness, We are all in- 
clined to blame ourselves for our follies, not in 
proportion to their gravity, but to the amount of 
inconvenience they entail upon us: from this 
point of view, it was no wonder that poor Sophy 
appeared to herself a criminal. 

Why, oh why, did Aunt Maria and Mr. Mavors 
move so slowly, and loiter on the bridge? What 
on earth was there to admire in Queen’s College ! 
Would this hateful walk with this unpleasant and 
importunate young man never come to an end ? 

Sophy was generally mistress of herself and of 
her wits, but the peril in which she stood had 
paralyzed her ready tongue; her presence of mind 
was gone; she had no nerve for those light re- 
plies which men thought so agreeable, and wo- 
men so frivolous. To answer her companion se- 
riously, and as she felt—that is, with grave re- 
proof—was beyond her courage. His threats she 
knew would be more dangerous now—if she 
moved him to threaten—than they had been at 
first. Yet to be silent was to encourage him. 

She felt like one who, in a dark night, has wan- 
dered to the edge of a precipice and dares not go 
back or forward, or scarce stir a finger, but must 
wait motionless for the dawn. Oh, to be safe at 
home in her own little chamber, praying Heaven 
to forgive her for her folly and disobedience ; and 
(especially) to shield her from the consequences 
of them! 

“ You are very silent just now,” observed the 
young man, after a long pause, “but I dare say 
you will have a good deal to say an hour or so 
hence, with some favored partner.”’ 

His tone, she marked, was already changed ; 
her reticence had angered him. 
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LIME WALK, ALMOST DESERTED NOW,” 


“ When I go to « ball,” she said, with an effort 
at sprightliness, “I assure you it is not to talk ; 
I like dancing for dancing’ 
self up to it like a child.” 

“T should hardly have thought you such an 
ingénue,” was the dry response; “but then 
I have never seen you a@ a ball.” 

There was something in the adverb, or rather 
in the stress he laid upon it, that, like a bullet, 
seemed to strike her very heart and still its beat- 
ings. Suddenly withdrawing her fingers from his 
arm, she exclaimed: “ That is the third time, Mr. 
Adair, you have thought proper to hint at an in- 
cident which, though if you knew all you would 
know that I had no cause to be ashamed of, you 
must certainly perceive to be disagreeable and 
even painful tome. If you were more accustom- 
ed to the usages of good society you would see 
that such conduct is unbecoming a gentleman; 
if you ever venture to allude to that subject 
again you will only have yourself to thank for 
anything disagreeable that may happen to you.” 

“Am I to consider that those words imply a 
threat, Miss Gilbert ?” 

IIe had stopped also; it was upon the bridge, 
however, where the other couple had delayed, so 
that even had they looked back the cireumstance 
would have attracted no surprise. His pale face 
was white with suppressed passion; his keen 
eyes blazed with it. The sight of them con- 
vinced her that what had tended to impress the 
incident referred to upon this man’s mind was the 
humiliation he had suffered upon that occasion. 
In her passionate indignation she had, in truth, 
intended to suggest that that humiliation might 
be repeated ; nay, that even chastisement might 
follow in case he continued his persecution ; but 
she now perceived that she had gone too far. He 
was a coward in one sense, for who but a coward 
would have so behaved to her? But he was not 
a man to be frightened. 

“Yes,” she answered, in firm, but gentler tones, 
“T did imply a threat. If you ever speak to me 
upon that subject again, they will be the last 
words that will ever pass between us. It is pos- 
sible that such a menace will have no force with 
you, but it will certainly be put into effect.” 

For the moment it was evident he had his sus- 
picions ; but the pained and resolute expression 
which she threw into her pretty face disarmed 
them. 

“The threat of such a punishment is a deter- 
rent indeed,” he said, gravely. “I have already 
promised you to keep silence upon the matter in 


sake, and give my- 


‘ 


| question to others, and that promise will hence- 


forth include yourself; and now I trust we are 
friends again.” 
Sophy felt very far from friendly, but she 











moved her head in token of assent, and took 
once more his proffered arm. 

They had reached Trumpington Street, and 
were nearing her home, before she spoke again. 

“As we have made up our quarrels, Miss Gil 
bert, may I hope that you will give me a dance 
or two at the ball this evening? I do not ask 
for the first one,” he added, hastily, perceiving 
the look of amazement and even alarm that came 
into her face. “It is only too probable that the 
first one may be bespoken by another. I know 
too well how eagerly you are sought after as a 
partner. You are not annoyed at the request, I 
hope? One dance really does not seem much to 
ask.” 

“T am not annoyed,” said Sophy, mustering a 
smile, “ but I am certainly astonished at such a 
request from such a quarter. My guardian said 
you were the very Jast man, Mr, Adair, likely to 


| be seen at a ball.” 








“T know; I heard him,” returned the young 
man, quietly. “Still I mean to go to this ball.” 

It was on Sophy’s rash lips to say, “I do not 
dance round dances.” But the consequences of 
her rash and reckless conduct in another and 
more serious matter were fortunately too present 
with her to admit of that. 

“If my aunt’s headache, to which she is a 
martyr,” said Sophy, with a drop in her voice, 
“permits of her chaperoning me to the ball at all, 
I shall be very happy to dance with you, Mr. 
Adair.” 

“ How differently the same phrase may be used 
by different lips!” said the young man, thought- 
fully. ‘ When you say you shall be ‘ very happy’ 
to dance with me, you only mean ‘ you don’t care 
if you do’; but when J say ‘I shall be very 
happy to dance with you’—and indeed your 
promise has already made me so—that is the 
simple truth.” 

They were now at the gate of “ The Laurels.” 

“T can not invite you gentlemen to come in,” 
said Aunt Maria, as she shook hands with Mr. 
Mavors, “ because we have to dress for the ball.” 

“T wish I was a ball-going man,” said the 
tutor, gallantly. The observation was made to 
Miss Maria, but it was uttered as he shook hands 
with Miss Sophy. 

“ Good-by, or rather au revoir,” said the young 
scholar, under his breath. 

Miss Sophy Gilbert was not unconscious (though 
the fact occupied but little of her attention) that 
she had £20,000 of her own; but she would 
have given the half of it, as she graciously echoed 
his “au revoir,” could she have been assured 
that she should neither see nor hear of Mr. John 
Adair again. 








(ro BR CONTINUED.) 
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Fics. 1-38.—MIDSUMMER 


Midsummer and Garden Hats. 
Figs. 1--8. 

Fig. 1 represents a little girl’s bonnet of éeru 
pongee. The full shirred brim consists of a dou- 
ble bias strip of the pongee shaped by wires in- 
troduced between the rows of shirring, and the 
puffed crown is stiffened by a foundation lining, 
and finished with a frill at the back edge. Strings 
of écru moiré ribbon are attached at the sides, 
and a double bow of similar ribbon is placed at 
the top of the crown 

The garden hat Fig. 2 has a wide Directoire 
brim with a full facing of pink Surah, which 
rolls around the outer edge and forms the bind 
ing. The outside of the frame is first covered 
ginoothiy with Surah, and over this with pinked 
double box-pleated ruches of white mull an inch 
and a half wide. Two rosettes of the mull and 
bows of narrow pink ribbon form the trimming, 
and ribbon strings are tied at the side. 

Another garden hat, Fig. 3, has a drooping 
brim of basket straw, with a puffed white mull 
facing inside, and a lace frill headed by straw 
braid and a mull puff on the outside. The crown 
is of plain mull mounted on double stiff net, and 
is pleated in at the edge, which is covered by a 
mull ruche. A bow of wide blue ribbon is on 
the centre of the crown, with two rosettes of mull 
and lace behind it on the brim. 


Summer Toilettes.—Figs. 1-3. 

Tur dress Fig. 1 is of olive nuns’ veiling, with 
a border of open embroidery along the selvedge. 
The skirt has a kilted flounce, with the embroid- 
ery at the lower edge, and full drapery consisting 
ef a vertugadin puff supplemented by an apron- 
shaped pleating edged with embroidery on the 
front and a draped point on the back. The 
short round basque has a pleated plastron, and is 
trimmed with bands of embroidery and satin 
ribbon bows. 

The basque of the dress Fig. 2 is of clear dark 
blue wool, with a vest of écru cashmere fastened 
by small round buttons. The skirt worn with 
this is of écru twilled wool cross-barred with 
blue. <A flounce pleated in wide double box 
pleats covers the lower half, and the top is com- 
pleted by full over-skirt drapery. 

The costume Fig. 3 is composed of a polonaise 
of open-worked écru batiste, with a brown silk 
vest and bows of brown satin ribbon, over a skirt 
of dark brown faille. The latter has a round 
trimming consisting of five gathered pinked ruf- 
fles headed by a puff, and is completed by an 
apron drapery that covers the plain space be- 
tween the open fronts of the polonaise. 





HOME-MADE TENTS AND AWNINGS, 


[’ is usually a matter of much regret to those 
who live in places where the surrounding 
grounds have been newly laid out that their trees 
will not grow up in a niglit, after the manner of 
Jonah’s gourd, but they should be consoled by 
the fact that awnings and tents will make a 
grateful shade wherever protection from the 
warm summer sun is needed. 

For those who have a full purse, and can go 
into the city at any time, it is an easy matter to 
buy as many tents and awnings as the necessities 
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of their case demand, but as many are less fortu 
nately situated, it is a good thing that very satis 





factory ones can be made at home by nimble 
fingers, assisted by stronger ones when it comes 
to putting the frames in place. 

The cost is but trifling, and the amount of 
comfort to be obtained from the small outlay of 
work and money must be experienced to be fully 


understood aud appreciated. Any one by follow 
ing the simple directions and hints here en 
ean do the work easily, and during the summer 


have the windows open to the pleasant breeze 





instead of being obliged to keep them closed to 
shut out the glaring rays of the sun, and the 
piazza made a shady gathering place for the fam 
ily instead of remaining a spot which every one 


feels inclined to shun 

Striped awning cloth is used for making the 
awnings and tents. A wide stripe made up of 
uneven narrow stripes looks better than eve 





stripes As to color, either red and white or blue 
and white may be selected, according to taste, 
and the braid with which the seallops are bound 
may match the color of the stripe or contrast 
with it, subject to the same rule. If the awning 
cloth ean not be procured, bed-ticking of a heavy 
quality can be used in place of it 

The frame for the awning, whether for over 
door or window, should be made first, and the 
cover then cut to fit over it as loosely as will look 
well, for as it is more than probable that it will 


get rained on a number of times in the course of 





the summer, it is a good plan to allow a litue 
for shrinkage. 

The frame should be made of t strips of 
well-seasoned wood A three-sided fi he 
front strip of which should be as lor us the 
window is wide, and the end pieces cighteen 
inches or three feet long, according to the length 
of the front strip, should be firmly screwed to 
the outer edge of eacl le of the window frame 
From the front corners of this frame two more 
strips extend up, and are fastened to the side of 


the house above th window 





To make the material fit over the frame, cut 
one piece long enough to reach from the top to 
the front strip, and twelve inches below it, two 
pieces to fit in the sid und hat twelve inche 
below the frame to matel e fro It will 
usually require nd a piece to make 
the front of a window awning, and the strip 
which comes off can be used for the sides, for if 
the seams are neatly sewed, the ] ng will not 
show. The seams are straight at the corners as 
far as the ‘ ¢ hangs belo t fran The 
lower eug Ss « i ) and ind 
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with worsted braid, which should be shrunk by 
dipping into boiling water before putting on. 
The cover is fastened to the frame by tapes 
sewed at each corner of the front, and it is farther 
secured in place by brass curtain-rings sewed at 


equal distances across the top and along the 
sides, which slip over hooks screwed into the 


side of the house to correspond. 
way, 


Put up in this 
the cover can easily be taken down when it 
rains. Before putting on the cover the frame 
should be given a coat of paint. This may match 
the stripe in the awning, but to have it the same 
color as the house is somewhat preferable. 

An awning can be put over a door in the same 
manner, but as it is larger, and consequently 
heavier, a slip of wood should be put from each 
front corner down to the side of the house for a 
brace. 

A piazza may be changed from a small Sahara 
to an alluring spot of shade and shadow by run- 
ning an awning around it. This may be simply 
a sufficient number of breadths of the cloth to 
reach around the piazza, cut long enough to make 
shade clear across the floor, scalloped and bound 
around the lower edge, and furnished with rings 
along the top by which it is hung on hooks placed 
below the roof of the piazza. The corner breadths 
should be cut with a bias seam where they come 
together, so that the awning may be extended 
at an angle from the piazza. To hold it out 
round sticks three or four feet long are fitted 
into sockets on each corner post of the piazza, 
and furnished at the other end with a hook which 
fustens through a ring on the lower edge of the 
awning. These can be taken out or put up in a 
minute, and are better than a more extensive 
frame, as the awning is only used in pleasant 
weather and when the piazza is occupied. 

When it is desirable to shade off only a part 
of a porch, curtains made of two breadths of the 
cloth seamed together, scalloped and bound across 
the bottom, and furnished with a few rings along 
the top, will be found extremely useful. They 
can be put up and down with little trouble, and 
can be used in a number of different places. 

Tents, as well as being desirable for the pro- 
tection they give, are an addition to the lawn on 
account of the bright spots of color they make, 
and their giving it a gay and festive appearance. 
It will surprise any one who has not had any ex- 
perience to find how very easily a pretty tent can 
be put up. 

The first thing needed will be a frame, and 
this must be put up in a rather substantial man- 
ner. Its shape will vary according to the size of 
the tent. For a large one, four posts placed at 
suitable distances apart will be needed; the 
weight to be supported being small, the posts 
can be quite slender, but they should be sunk 
several feet into the ground. Narrow strips of 
wood are nailed at the top of the posts along the 
four sides, and above them a pointed or arched 
roof is outlined by supports for the cover—one 
at the front and one at the back. If the tent is 
to be a small one, just large enough to shade a 
garden chair, two posts only will be necessary. 
These should be set three or four feet apart, and 
should be tall enough to reach to the highest 
point of the tent. To each of these posts are 
nailed strips of wood to make a diamond shape, 
the top of the diamond being fastened to the 
very top of the post, and the lower point coming 
half-way down the post. The frames should be 
painted; green, a yellowish-gray or red are the 
best colors. 

The covers are made of the awning cloth or 
ticking. They are cut to fit the top, and have a 
piece scalloped around the edge, which hangs 
down all around. This should be as deep as 
one-third the height of the post. Low supple- 
mentary curtains are provided, which can be 
hung up at the sides the sun shines on. Cords 
are sewed firmly to each corner of the cover, by 
which it is kept in place on the frame. These 
cords are attached inside where the side pieces 
join on the top. 

The tents may be made much more elaborate, 
but the ones described answer all the purposes for 
which such tents are required. 

The covers may be made as ornamental as de- 
sired, A pretty one which was intended to give 
shelter to a hammock was of white duck, and 
had a wreath of wild-rose stems and blooms 
painted along the side, while all over the inside 
cool green ferns nodded as gracefully as if grow- 
ing in their own shaded woods, 





BURMESE WOMEN. 

FP HE Burmese women before they become mo- 

thers are noted for their well-proportioned 
though small figures. To one accustomed to seeing 
the regular features so prevalent amongst the many 
pretty Indian girls, the Mongol-like features of 
their Burmese sisters look ugly and repellent, but 
after a while this impression wears off ; the wo- 
men of the country have many pretty little ways, 
and they are verycleanly. Their hands and feet 
are small and well shaped, arms symmetrical, the 
head well put on to the neck ; their carriage is erect; 
they allow no hair to grow anywhere except on 
their heads, where it is most luxuriant, and is 
taken the greatest care of, tied up @ la chinoise, 
with a wreath or garland of flowers entwined ; 
they disfigure their ears, which are naturally small 
and pretty, by boring huge holes in the lobes, and 
wear in them either gold or amber cylindrical- 
shaped ear-rings; they cover themselves over 
with necklets, bracelets, rings, etc., and the Bur- 
mese gold and silver smiths are nearly as good as 
those in Cuttack, Trichinopoly, or Delhi. 

A Burmese girl who wishes to kiss presses her 
nose up against a face and sniffs! She is a born 
coquette, and will spend hours in adorning her 
person. Their dress consists of a tight under- 
jacket to support the bust, and a loose and flow- 
ing jacket over for show; a gaudy scarf hangs 
down over the shoulders; from the waist they 











wear either a many-colored silk thamine, which 
exposes the inside of one leg half-way up the 
thigh, or a “ loongie,” which is more decent, being 
a sort of petticoat, fastened round the waist and 
exposing no part of the person. All the women 
smoke and chew betel-nut, but have nice white 
even teeth; they can swim, as a rule, and delight 
in dabbling in water, and invariably bathe once, 
perhaps oftener, during the day. 

The Burmese seldom have more than one wife, 
and she reigns supreme in the house, and conducts 
the purchase or sale of all necessaries. A girl’s 
great ambition is to keep a stall in a bazar; it 
is her introduction into society, and is equivalent 
to our own girls being brought out. They are a 
merry, pleasant race, and many of the Fourth 
Seikhs, when they returned to the Punjab, took 
back with them Burmese girls, preferring them as 
wives to their own far comelier women. 

There is not a prettier sight in the world than 
a crowd gathered round a pagoda on a gala day, 
with the men resplendent in gorgeous apparel, 
the women and children in their best, pretty, 
plump, well-made figures, smiling faces, banners 
streaming, flags flying, backed by the beauty of 
the scenery and the grand proportions of their 
numerous pagodas. On these occasions the peo- 
ple are as merry as crickets, are constantly on the 
move, and thoroughly enjoy themselves. The 
women can not as & rule either read or write, for 
their priests are not allowed to teach them. A 
few have been educated by well-meaning mis- 
sionaries, but whether from coming in contact 
with native children, or some other reason, these 
girls too often are not as well conducted as their 
more ignorant sisters. 

Every Bu.wmese girl is a born actress, and de- 
lights in taking a part in a Poey, or national 
drama. There is no stigma attached to women 
who take a part in these performances, as there 
is to dancing girls in India, and they are invari- 
able well-conducted, modest girls. 

They have some curious customs, such as throw- 
ing pots of water over any one and every one they 
meet on their New-Year’s Day, which corresponds, 
I think, with our Ist of April: what this is typ- 
ical of I know not, but the custom is universal. 
Like the men, the women are inveterate gam- 
blers ; at a boat or pony race the men and wo- 
men bet together freely, and often a girl, after 
losing all she possesses, will stake herself against 
what she considers her value, and if she lose, she 
follows the winner, and becomes his wife or con- 
cubine, for the two are nearly synonymous in 
Burmah. 

On the slightest provocation a woman will 
commit suicide, generally by means of opium, 
which, thanks to a paternal government, can be 
purchased without restriction in every bazar. 
Many of their customs are barbarous, not the 
least being the treatment of a woman in travail; 
she is half roasted and trampled upon, and too 
often death supervenes, When a person dies 
the body is laid out in state, and professional 
women are sent for, who howl the death chant, 
which once heard can never be forgotten or mis- 
taken. Undertakers are sent for, and the coffin 
prepared in the public street in front of the 
house. Cremation takes place within the same 
or next day after death. All the Burmese ex- 
cepting the very poor burn their dead. 

Round all pagodas may be seen a lot of old 
women with shaven heads dressed in white, whom 
Dr. Gordon, in his 7rip to Burmah, styles “ Vir- 
gins of the Temple,”’ a term which would aston- 
ish the old hags not a little, as they have done 
their best in their youth to multiply and replen- 
ish the earth; the proper name for them is 
“slaves of the pagoda.” When a woman gets 
frightfully old and indigent and has no one to 
support her, she shaves her head and becomes 
an outcast, sweeps the pagoda platform, lives in 
some remote corner, and subsists on the offer- 
ings made to Nats, which is looked upon as 
shameful by the other Burmese, who will not eat 
with her or associate with her class. No Burman 
will marry even a good-looking young girl if he 
knows that she has been one of these unfortunate 
creatures, 

Their names are most curious, and have no- 
thing to do with the paternal appellation. A 
man may even go by several names, commencing 


with being called “Little One,” “ Boy,” “ Mr. 
Boy,” “Man,” “Old Man.” The men usually 


style themselves “ Mong Shuay” this or that, Mr. 
Golden or Silver so and so, The variations are 
innumerable; the same names apply to the wo- 
men with Ma as a prefix instead of Mong. 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
FOR ALCOHOLISM. 

Dr. C. 8. Exis, Wabash, Ind., says: “I prescribed 
it for a man who had used intoxicants to excess for 
fifteen years, but during the last two years has en- 
tirely abstained. He thinks the Acid Phosphate is of 
much benefit to him.”—[Adv.] 





PETRIE’S FACE POWDER. 
Taree shades—W hite, Pink, and Flesh. 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. 
Bessiz Dartine’s endorsement below: 
925 Madison Ave. 


Sold 
Read 


Mr. Jonn Perri, Jr. : 

ear Sir, 

It is with pleasure I state my appreciation 
of your Petrie’s Face Powder, whic th I find vastly 
superior to any stage cosmetic I ever used. 
Cheerfully I recommend it to my profession. 

Faithfully yours, 
Bessre Darina. 
Sent free on receipt of price. Postage stamps 
taken. Joun Prrrix, Jr., Proprietor, 
110 Reade St., New York.—[ Adv. ] 





C, C. Suaynr, Fur Manufacturer, 103 Prince St., N.Y., 
sends Fur Fashion Book free, Send your address. -{Adv.} 





SUMMER TOURS. 


Tue Eastern Railroad pamphlet, giving Time-tables, 
Maps, Hotel-lists, and tours covering the White Moun- 
tains, the State of Maine, the Maritime Provinces, and 
all the Shore, Mountain, and Lake resorts east of Bos- 
ton will be mailed free to any address on a pone 4 
Lvowws Turr.e, Gen, Pass. Agt., Boston, PA ass.—[ddv.] 





THE GREAT SUCCESS 
Achieved by Caswell, Massey, & Co.'s Emulsion of 
Cod-liver Oil, with Pepsin and Quinine, has induced 
many imitations. Get the original. 1121 Broadway 
and 578 5th Ave.—[Adv.]} 





BURNETT'S COCOAINE 
Promotes the Growth of the Hair, and renders it dark 
and glossy. It holds, in a liquid form, a large propor- 
tion of deodorized Coooanut Ow, prepared expressly 
for this purpose. No other compound ses the 
peculiar properties which so exactly suit the various 
conditions of the human hair.—[{Adv.} 





TurCariararn is the best type-writing machine. Bar- 
ron & Fracker, Gen’l Agents, 27 Union Sq., N. Y. City. 
—{Adv.] 





Use the famous Lasiacne Faor Powprr.—[Adv.] 





ADVERTISHMEN'LS 








POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness, More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-te st, short-weight, alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 


Royvat Bakine Powprn Co., 106 V Wall Street, N. Y. 


FORT GEORGE HOTEL, 


Lake George, N. Y. 


Will remain open until October. Address 
E. L. SEELYE, Prop., Lake George, N.Y. 


REMINGTON 


STANDARD TYEE-WRITER 


oe Best, Easi- 
Most Rapid, 
Sicet Durable in 
the world. Pleas- 
ant and Healthful 
Employment for 
Ladies or Gentle- 
men. See Article 
in Harper's Bazar 
of April 14th,1883, 
Perfect satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS, & BENEDICT, 
281 and 283 | Broadway, New York. 


A NEW CATaocue 


of NOVELTIES IN ART NEEDLE-WORK is now 
ready, and will be sent to any address on receipt of 
8-cent stamp, by 


CHAS. E. BENTLEY, 


854 Broadway, N. Y., or 314 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 








ALBURNINE 


FOR THE HAIR. 

Golden Brown or English Auburn is the latest 
European novelty, and Alburnine is the only 
preparation which will give this much-desired 
color without injury to the hair. Will restore 
gray hair, and give that live hue so much ad- 
mired. Price $2.50 per bottle. Will be applied 
on premises if desired. Samples, and growing 
hair which has been treated, can be seen at L. 
SHAW’S Hair and Beantifying Bazar, 54 West 
14th Street, New York City. 


LSTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular. address 


Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York, 





m 50 bextra jai 
rmembran \Freneh & ody be 


$1. 


erse C: 
Seri Bevel 
Becutt 1 bound Beane Aba for 1883. with Ilust’d SPeetiom lity 
reduced Price List, by Yow 8. M. FOOTE, Northford, © 


SILKS for PATCHWORK, 


In $1.00, $2.00, and $5.00 Packages; ail aun 
AMERICAN PURCHASING CO.,196 Broadway, N.Y. 


Chromos in 9 colors, 





The Washington Post says: ‘‘ There is but one ‘Skin 
Cure’ which can be relied on—Dr. Benson's 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1978. 


k BAKER’S 


CHOCOLATES 


Baker": 's Premium Chocolate, the best 

of plain chocolate for fam- 
ily use.— Baker's Breakfast Cocoa, 
from which the excess of oil has been 
removed, easily digested and admirably 
adapted for invalids. — Baker's Vanilla 
Chocolate, a8 @ drink or eaten as con- 
fectionery is a delicious article ; highly 
recommended by tourists.— Baker’s 
Broma, invaluable as a diet for chil- 
dren.— German Sweet Chocolate, a 
most excellent article for families. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO, 
> Dorchester, Mass, 


“PATENT WAVES OUTDONE. 


L. Shaw's Elastic Spring Waves, 


SUPERIOR 

to any other. Clasp 
softly to the forehead, 
giving a beautiful shape 
and a perfectly natural 
appearance. No nets 
required, and not a sin- 
gle hairpin. Warranted of natu- 
rally curly hair, or money refund- 
ed. From $5 upward. 

An immense stock of the genuine 
Langtry or English Ba nes, 
from $3 upward. All front pieces 
dressed while you wait, for 12c.each, 

The so-mich-desired Marie 
Antoinette Switch, delight- 
fully light and airy, made in all 
shades, from $5 up. Ladies’ own 
hair made over into same. Hair 
bought and exchanged. 


UNRIVALLED 
BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS. 


EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, 


For the complexion. 












Produces a beautiful transpar- 
ency. It is recommended by physicians. Price, $1 
per box. Unrivailed Veloutine Face Pow- 
ders, 5c. and $1 per box. Amula, the great Tan 
and Freckle lotion, $2 per bottle. Dr. Lengyel Geiza’s 
Pasta Pompadour, the great Hungarian skin 
beautifier, $1 per box; only depot. Indelible Saffo- 
line — and Face Rouges, $1 and $1.50 per 
bottle. F. Marshall’s Adonine, for Dyeing 
Tanenies eously the hair, the beard, the eye- 
brows, and eyelashes a beautiful light brown, brow n, 
dark brown, or black, without injury to the hair, skin, or 
health, $1 50 per box. Applied on premises if “desired, 


GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 


Just received, an elegant assortment of naturally 
gray hair, in the finest shades, Will be sold at reason- 
able prices. 


Stamping and Embroidery, and Lessons in Embroid- 
ery, Third Floor, 

New illustrated price-list on receipt of 3c. postage. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country, C.O.D., with 
privilege of returning. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., near 6th fel New York. 


CREWELS. iersinetss 


lic. ; 3 skeins Emb. Silk, 9c. ; 1 #k. Emb. 
Chenille, 6c.; 1 sk. Arasine, 12c.; 1 sk, 
Etching Silk, 6c.; 3 sks. French Cotton, 
7 ee. ; 1 lap Split Zephyr, 10c.; 3 Ken- 
sington and 2 Chenille Needles, 5c.; 5 
cards Cross-stitch Patterns, 2c.: 3 new 
Tidy Patterns, 30c.; full instructions for 
doing Stamping which will not rub off, 
50c.; 2Stamping Patterns for Kensington, 
25c.; 1 for Outline, 15c.; 1 for Flannel, 
0c.; 1 for Braiding, 10c.; 1 box Powder, 
2c. Special offer —all above, 
$1.00. Stamping Patterns at whole- 
Uattits, #1 to $15. ‘T. E. PARKER, Lynn, Mass. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred our WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Mz. J. G. CROTTY, 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
conduct it upon his own account and responsibility. 


SPECIAL CAUTION, 
We are not interested in nor responsible for any 
contracts made by J.G. CROTTY & CO., whether for 
Harper's Bazar Patterns or for any other business. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


ELASTIC SEAMLESS DRESS SHIELD 
RADE MAR 
S of being elastic, water- 


b proof, and absorbent. It 


will not wrinkle, and has 
no offensive odor. All 
Shields with seams are liable to chafe the person, and rip 
open when used. No other combines so many advantages, 
For sale by all leading dealers. 
THE 1. A. CANFIELD CoO., 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


2 sks., 14c.; 3 knots 


Floss, 





Bale. 








It is the only Seamless 

. and oly Stockinet Dress 
& Shield manufactured. 

= As it is composed of rub- 
os ber and stockinet, it has 
** the three-fold advantage 


PATENTED 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM 
52 West 14th Street, New York. 
Stamping, Designing, Perforated Patterns, and all 
materials for Art Needlework. Send 8c. for C ‘atalogue. 





Full-Site, 


Vapor & Water, > 
7 &c. in one. \} Sekoen. 








juve sued 





Price Rapocep. 


Bend for Circulars. 


Many long in use. O18 Baths renewed. 


E.J. KNOWLTON, Ann Arbor, Mich. : z 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing radically and permanently ail 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme, JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St, N. Y. 
UAT Ns yy) _— Ba needed. Superior for 

ative work on linen, Reed 


No preparation and only acom- 
Centennial MEDAL. Boldt by all Stationers& Druggisis. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 





“7. owe my 
Restoration 
to Health 
and Beauty 
to the 





| ISFIGU RING Humors, Hesiitteting Sraptions; 

Itching Tortures, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and In- 
fantile Humors cured by the Curioura Remepirs. 

Curioura Resoivent, the new blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
poisonous elements, and thus removes the carese. 

Curtounra, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, 
heals Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 

Cuticvra Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and 
Toilet Requisite, prepared from Cutioura, is indis- 
pensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 
Skin Blemishes, Sunburn, and Greasy Skin. 

Curioura Remepies are absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible Blood Puritiers and Skin Beantiflers. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 ceuts; Soap, 
25 cents; Resolvent, $1. 

Porrer Drue anp CrikmMtoaL 


Co., Boston, Mass. 


“CACHEMIRE MARGUERITE” 
BLACK DRESS SILKS. 
A FULL LINE KEPT IN OUR SILK DEPARTMENT. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


BROADWAY and 20th St., New York, 


RY Goons 





BY MAIL OR EXPRESS! 
Nearly a Million to select from, collected by 

our own buyers in the markets of the world 

jooda, Silks, Shawls, Trimmings, Hoslery, 


air 
Up! holetens, Faney Goods, Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, 








» 

U nde rwear, Ties, Laces, Gents’ Furnishing Goods, 
B v and Girls’ Outfita, &e. Samples, infor- 

HOP PING GUIDE " free on application 

Ra © ONARD, 9th & Market 


ay where you saw this Advertisement 


Florence Etching Silk. 





t., Philada. 








Prepared expressly for art designs in outline. 
silk will not spiit or fray in working, and is durable 
both in color and texture. 
ga enterprising dealers in a great variety of col- 

Or tie 


This 


ors ivy outlines use No. 500, for finer work use 
No. 1000. ‘The colors best adapted for work which will 
require washing are Black, Blne, Brown,Old Gold, Gold, 
eHow, and Pink. Samples, with our latest Knitting 
Book (No. 4) sent on receipt of three 2-cent stamps. 


NONOTUCK SILK CO., Florence, Mass. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The Senior Songman 
feta’s Faith,” & 


By the Author 


of “St. Olaves,” 
20 cents, 


Aut Crs 
MER. 


wr Ant Nihil. By 


the Countess M. Von Boru- 
20 cents. 


The Romantic Adventures of a Milkmaid. By Tuomas 


Hanpy. Illustrated. 10 cents, 
Yolande. By Witstam Brack. Illustrated. Cloth, 
$1 25; Paper, 20 cents, 


For the Major. By Constance Fenimore Woorson. 
Cloth, $1 00. nee 
Arden. By A. Mary F. Roninson. 15 cents. 


Mr. Scarborough’s Family. 


By Antruony 
20 cents, 


Troniorr,. 


Honest Davie. By Frank Barrerr. 


By W. Crarkx Russeut., 
dito, Paper, 20 cents. 


20 cents. 
A Sea Queen. 
Bound, $1 00; 


The Ladies Lindores. 
Half Bound, $1 00; 


Like Ships Upon the Sea. 
Tro.iorr. 20 cents. 


16nx 


», Half 


By Mrs, Otiruant. 16mo, 
4to, Paper, 20 cents. 


By Franorvs E:vanor 


No New Thing. By W.E. Norris. 25 cents. 


Mary Barton. 
GASKELL, 


A Tale of Manchester Life. 


20 cents. 


By Mrs. 

Stray Pearls. Memoirs of Margaret de 
Viscountess of Bellaise. 
15 ceuts, 


Ribaumont, 
By Cuantovrn M. Yonex, 





62 Hatren & Broruens will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 

SF" Hanrne’s Cavarogun mated free on recerpt of 
Nine Cents in stamps, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y, 


SEELEY’S eusser PILE PIPE 


RUBBER 

Applies any ointment directly to parts affected, there- 
by curing when other remedies fail. Convenie ntly carried 
in the vest pocket, ready for use, without pain or inconve. 
nience, affording immediate relief. Sold vy all druggists 
(accompanied with a package of Seeley’s Ointment. on 
which are printed the ingredients) or sent by mail for 82. 
Seeley’s Truss Establishments, estnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa,, or 74 Fleet ‘Street, London, England. 


THE SELF - ADJUSTABLE 
i trade-mark) is protean, and is 
the highest classical standard 
‘olffure of the age. Our illus- 
z} trate od catalogue mailed free. 
by Heimer & Giern, 

3 East 13th Street, New York. 







per day at home. Samples worth $5 free, 
Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


$5 to $2 








Remarkable for closeness of the pile. 





BRUNSWICK 
VELVETHENS. 


With light fabric, beautiful soft finish, and depth of color peculiar to 
Silk Ve sIvets. They are specially adapted to ladies’ dresses, and readily drape in graceful folds and puffings. 
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them within the reach of all. 
in the quality of material. 
lesser price are of ee: 


iD 
ELECTRIC 
GISTERED 


English coat-of-arms 
and the name PaLu |}! 
Matt ELEcTRIC A8sso- 
oration, Lonpoy, 


SENT POST PAID 


ON TRIAL 


a ‘They will neve m even in the most sensitive 
Ay they will WEAR NO OTHERS. The 
a these goods in Dove and White only. They 
ka compass, by which the Electro-Magnetic 
M4 to any address, postpaid, on receipt of the 
A cuarantee safe di slivery into your hands 

Registered Letter. In ordering kindly mention 

usually worn; or, where the size is not known, take 











influence 
pric 





AGENTS WANTED 





“NEW ‘STAMPING OUTFIT! 


For Kenxsineron Emprotpery, Ovurtine Work, 
Brarpine, Ero, With this Outfit you can do your 
own Stamping, and Stamping for others. 

Each Outfit contains 13 Srampina Patterns, De- 
signs of Roses, Rose-Buds, Lilies-of-the-Valley, Wreath 
of Daisies for Pillow-Shams, Strips for Flannel Skirts 
Outline Design, Cat-Tails, Braiding Pattern, Scollops, 
ete. Price-List of Floss, Crewels, Silk, ¢ henill , Felt, 
etc., etc. Full instructions for Stamping and ’ Work- 
ing. Box Stamping Powder, Distributing Pad, aud In- 
structions for INDELIBLE STAMPING 

We will send this Outfit by mail for $1.00. 
Sramvine Parrerns: Sheaf of Wheat, 20c. ; 
Strawberries, 10c.; Forget-me-Nots, 15c.; Calla Lily, 

Bachelor’s Buttons, 0c.; Pansies, 15c.; Pond- 
ies, 20c.; Outline Design, 10c.; Golden Rod and 
Asters, 20c.; Spriq of Sumach, lic. Sprrvotau Orver: 
We will send all of these Extra Stamping Patterns and 
the Stamping Outfit for $2.00, 

Address, J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


- WWHOLESOME CURATIVE. 


NEEDED IN 


Every Family. 


AN ELEGANT AND RE- 
FRESHING FRUIT LOZ- 
ENGE for Constipation, 
Biliousness, Headache, 
Indisposition, &e. 
CTSUPERIOR TO PILLS 
and all other system- 
re Sat Sona 
THE ACTION PROMPT 
THETASTE DELICIOU s. 
Ladies and children 
like it. 
Price, 25 cents. Large b-xes, 50 conte. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Propach's Adjustable Indicator 


The New French System of Dress-cutting. 

Is meeting with universal snecess. It d 

waist—back and front—at the same time. 
system does this. 

Arrangements will be made for State agencies. Send 

stamp for circular, with terms, to General Agency 

Propach’s Indicator, 781 Broadway, N.Y. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


1883. The ee CALENDAR of the 1854, 
EW_ ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 

Beautifully Illustrated. 64 ~~ SENT FREE to 

earns aati eae friends. Send names and addresses 
KE. TOURJEE, — Sa . Boston. Mass. 

Large oe best a Music, Literary ana 

art ‘School vend HOMESor econ ladies, in the world. 


Mme. BRADY 


361 Sixth Ave., bet. 22a d Sts. 
STAMPING and ‘MBROIDERING ” 2: DER. 
Perforating Machines and Stamping Patterns for 

sale. Send 3 cents for Cireular. 


AQ) 


“Oh, how my head ache 8s! Remove the cause by Dr. 


Extra 
Cluster of 







No other 














Chromo Visiting Cards,no 2 alike,for 1888.1 name on, 
and Illustrated Premium List, 1c. 


sold. Agents wanted. L. Jones & Co., Nassau, N.Y. 





Benson's Celery and Chamomile Pills. 50 cents. 


NEW PRICES! 


ht veal S “<x Gorse 


$1, Bt 


too, if desired), wearing our Electric Corset as ordinary corsets are usually worn: 
influence is esunaly and agreeably perceptible, quickly 
cases 
prices are 
ire sent out in a he 





with 
Remit in P. O 


can be done with’a piece of common string w hich send with your order. 


CEO. A. SCOTT, 842 Broadway, New York. 


DR. on T an oe HAIR BRUSH—new 


Or. Scott’s Electropathic Adjustable Belt, - 
y We will send either article, postpaid, on pa receigt of price. with 20 cts. added for packing and registration. 


rafts the entire | 


Warranted best | 
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Bag the 


Corset, 
guarantee them as such with all ordinary wear. 
Being a rie,” “Unbreakable,” the 
true French shape, an Td of better material than 
those ordinarly sold at the prices, these Corsets will 
command the preference of the purchaser. They are§ 
constructed on scientific principles, gene rating an 
exhilarating, health-giving current to the whole 
system. weir therapeutic value is unquestioned, § 
and they quickly cure, in a marvelous manner, Ner- 
vous ¢ Jompla aints, Spinal Difficulties, Kheumatism, 

Paralysis, Numbness, Dyspe psia, Liver and Kidne 
troubles, impaired C irculation, Constipation, and all @ 
other diseases peculiar to women, particularly those 
of sedentary habits. They also become, when con- 
stantly worn,equalizing agents in all cases of extreme 
fatness or leanness, by imparting to the sys stem the 
required amount of “‘odic force’? which’ Nature’s 
aw demands. Scientists are daily making know n to 
the world the indisputable beneficial effects of Elec- 
tro-Magnetism, when properly and scientific ally ap- 
plied to the human body in this manner; and it is 
also affirmed by professional men that there is hardly 
a disease which E lectricity and Magnetism will not 
benefit or cure, and all medical men daily practice 
the same. Ask your own physician! 


DR. W. A. HAMMOND, of New York, 
Late Surgeon-General of the U. S., an eminent au- 
thority, publishes almost miraculous cures coming 
under his notice. Always doing good, never harm, 
there is no shock or sens ic mm feltin wearing them. 
Those enjoying good health should also wear them, 
as they prevent as well ascure disease. The ordin- 
ary Electric Battery, when resorted to in similar 
cases to those above mentioned, is often too power- 
ful and exciting, doing good during the operation, & 
but leaving the patient more exhausted and we ak- q 
ened than before; whereas, by daily (and nightly, @ 
a gentle and e xhils arating & 
con spiiohing th at good for which thev are worn. & 
ais we ho have once tried them say 
as follows: $1.50, $2, and #%. Wenow make all 
JS box, accompanied by a silver-plated 
of the Corsets can be tested. e will send either kind 
20c. added for packing and registration, and we 
Money Order, Draft, Check, or in Currency by 
this publication, and state exact s ze of Corset 
a tight measurement of the waist over the linen. This 
Make all remittances payable to 











rices, 


.50 and $3.00 
r. Seat s 


price 3.00 
3-00 


THenior! Flesh Satu 





“TOU RIST’S EDITION. 


DRAKE'S 


WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


W. HAMILTON GIBSON. 


The Heart of the White Mountains: their Le- 
gend and Scenery. By Samcet ApAMs Drakg, 
Author of “ Nooks and Corners of the New 
England Coast,” “ Captain Nelson,” &c. With 
Illustrations by W. Hamivron Gipson, Tour- 
ist’s Edition. Large 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, 
&3 00. 


It is no mere record of miles, elevations, and com- 
parative size of mountains; it is rather an experienced 
and friendly guide, who beguiles the up-hill 
legends, pleasant 


way by 
and bright sayings, and 
teaches much of the woodcraft to be learned near the 
mountains’ heart.—Portland Press. 

The entire region is described, not in guide-bookish 
style, but rather a record of the author’s own ex- 
periences, interspersed with interesting incideuts and 
adventures, but at the same time containing all needed 
information as to routes to the different portions of 
the region. —Utica Herald, N. Y. 

It will be better than all the guide-books for those 
who are going for the first time to New Hampshire 
this summer; and the frequent visitor will also find in 
it charming sonvenirs.— Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 

The tourist to the White Mountains will not deem 
his “ outfit” complete unless it includes a copy of this 
“full, precise, compact, sensible, and honest” guide to 
the peaks, passes, and ravines of that famous reg 
—Chicago Journal, 

No pleasanter guide to the White Mountains can 
be imagined. A map, a tourist's appendix, and an 
index adapt it for the use of travellers.—N. Y. 

The volume must enjoy a wide popularity among 
White Monutain tourists, its convenient form adapt- 
ing it to temporary, aud its beauty and value to per- 
manent, uses.— Boston Journal. 


anecdotes, 


as 


rion. 


Times. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


t#™~ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
_United States, on receipt of Three Dollars. 


FP - 7 WOODWARD & €0., 
| 8 817& 819 Broadway,N.Y. 


TAKE NOTICE, 
For 50c. (in stamps) 200 Elegant Scrap ae 
No two alike. F. W HITING, 50 Nassau St., 


$66 


We will send free 5 complete 
pieces of Vocal and Instrumental 
Muric—tuli size, best puper—that 
would cost $2 OO at any music 
store, with our catalogue 
on receipt of 10c. for postage, etc. 


a week in your own town. “Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. Hauscerr & Co., Portland, Maine. 


for 1883 | 


| ARPE 
'MONTIILY MAGAZINE 
FOR AUGUST 


CONTAINS : 


“A Town Garden,” 
Frontispiece. From a Drawing by E. A. 
| lustrating the poem — with’ same 
@aner Very: 


Ausry, il- 


title—by Maz- 


The Heart of the Alleghanies, 
By Groner Pansons Laturor. Illustrated by Harry 
Fenn; a 
American Horses, 


By Hven Crate. Hlustrated by Saneutnettt; 


The German Crown Prince, 
By Groner von Bunsen. Illustrated ; 


The Canadian Habitant, 


By C. H. Farnuam. Illustrated; 





War Pictures in Times of Peace, 





| Description of French Military Maneuvres, by R. F 
| Zoenaum, with illustrations by the author; 
| 
Vallombrosa, 
| By E. D. R. Branotanot. Illustrated; 
| 
The British Yoke, 
Chapter IX. of T. W. Hiaginson's American History 
Series. Illustrated 
The Modern Yacht, 
| By Lieutenant J. D. Jennonp Keury, U.S, N. Tus. 
trated; = 
A Castle in Spain, 
A Novel. Part 1V. Illustrated by Ansey; 
} Best Laid Schemes, 
A Story. By Harner Prrsoorr Sporrorp; 
Poems 
| By Manaanrerr Veiey and T. B. Anpriou 


Editor's st Chair. 


itions and Education of 
The Cincin- 


Howard Payne ; 


uy 
f Jenkins.— 


f Joht 





Editor’s Literary Record. 
Editor’s Historical Record. 


Editor’s Drawer. 
Anecdotes of Bishop Mellvaine, 
, Dr. J. G. Holland, and John Randolph 
A Tragedy of the Phi nes.—A Gentle Reminder 
-An Easter Catechism.—Southern Hu 


mors, 


| HARPER'S P OE R lODIC ALS. 










|} HARPER'S MAGAZINI Per Year $4 00 
| HARPER’S WEEKLY... 4 00 
HARPER'S. BAZAR 4 00 
The THREE above public ns 10 00 
Any TWO above name 7 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE 1 50 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE ’ ‘a 

HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE § _o 

HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE 

LIBRARY (52 Numbers 10 00 
| Index to Harper's Manazine, 1 to 60. Svo, Cloth... 4 00 
| 
| Postage Free to all subscribers in the United Statea 
| or Canada, 

HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, ices 

from 10 to 25 cents per number. Fu etot 





Harper’s Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
m to Harper & Brorurrs, 


Subscription Price, per Year of 52 Numbers, $10 00, 


gratuitously on applicat 


t®” HARPER'S CATALOGUE, the 
titles of between three and four thonsand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 


comprising 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 


MELLIN’S FOOD 


For infants and Invalids. 


| TS ONLY PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR 

MOTHERS’ MILK. The most nourishing 
diet for invalids and nursing mothers. Com- 
mended by all physicians. Sold by all druggists, 
Keeps inallclimates. 75c. Send for the pamphiet. 
T. MeTcaLe & Co.,41 Central Wharf, Boston, Mass. 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue 80 universally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
# R. T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man Hair Goods, B17 Sixt Avexur, New York, 


‘BILKS For PATCH WORK 
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rd st sat tim 
tity in ae ‘Satin; cealiy YALE SILK WOR KS, 





he 
] A WEEK. ~_ 2aday at home easily made. Costly 
$ Ontfit free. Address True &00.. Angas, Matue, 





COLLECTORS.—A handsome set of cards for 


| CARD 3e. stamp. A. G. BASSETT, Rochester, N.Y 


| 
| 
| 
ASH Realized on all ki 
| te” J. NN. WILLIAMS 





inda of MSS. 
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Free. 
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ee. a! . 6S GLOCK GLOW: "FAST Sl RYsH FOR YOUR TRAIN \ WMP ON THE LAST CAR AS'IT | 
THIS 16 YOUR "GOOL AND AIRY ROOM SANDE RO eee WITH YOUR WATCH] TEN NIINVTES TO PO A [GCES BYTHE END OF THE.STATUM 
7X 7 FEATHER BED; PINT OF a THE TABLE AND YOUR HAT ON. ¢ 












T A ’ : y wa 
WATER INPIroHER , woCLOSET. |R6, rine, Entre fone rineuty tae rook OE AND BOHALE IN UGHE Aiaeior mina oF THe 
WNOOW TWO FEET SQUARE’ Ef) Irsvoney Your -LANDLADY FRYING YOUR(BEEF STEAK. BRAKEMAN: 
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FANCY PORTRAIT OF THE 
ROOSTER ‘THAT DOES THE ‘ 
EARLY GRUYWING FOR OUR 








(STARTLED BOARDER.)*"HELLO| MRS’ PILFORIVE R (TRE 
WHATS MATTER? FIRE { |4anotAvbY) “TIME 
THIEVES fa TER GIT UP." 
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THE LOOSE PLANK. AN EPISOD.E OF “THE BOARD WALK. /N TWO SCENES. 
SCENE J 




















WHEN THE STRING ON YOUR BUNOLE 
=: ° , «- * Vy <4 = ) a 

OF "CLEAN THING S COME S UNTIED. TRY SCENE i: 

Te CARRY 4(T CFF WITH A OONT CARE 

AiR, «@7 OONT ALWAYS GO Down HOWEVER. _ 
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THE WOFUL ADVENTURES OF THE SUMMER BOARDER. 
“A few single gentlemen can obtain the comforts of a home in the country. Large, cool, and airy rooms ; first-class table; cool, shady walk to the station. Terms, moderate. Apply ——.”—{ Daily Pauper.) 





